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PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 


Written for The Progressive Farmer by 
the Editor, and Guy E. Mitchell. 

In the far eastern province of Bou- 
castan there are a number of floating 
islands which are wonderful sources 
of production. They float about in 
placid lakes of fresh water, their sur- 
faces standing only afew feet above 
the water, so that while the top is not 
sogzy, perpetual moisture is found at 
a little depth and eub irrigation is pres 
eat in its most perfect form. On these 
islands melons grow to the highest per- 
tection and the melons of Boucastan 
are of great local fame. Irrigation 
brings the watermelon to the greatest 
excellence, as a large supply of mdist- 
ureis rq tigite under exposure to aa 
intense heat and light—the elements 
which decompose and alter the fluide 
of plants and construct from them 
erect and deliciously fl:vored j.ices. 

Ifnot already attended to it would 
bea good plan to kill a few borers any 
time now. Both the round headed ap 
ple borer (Sapida candida) and the 
flatheaded species (3. bivitatta) have 
killed many an otherwise healtby tree. 
The female deposits her eggs in May 
and June in any convenient crevice of 
the trunk or bark, usually near the 
ground. The grubs work in the inner 
bark and sapwood, making long chan 
nelsor grooves, and if enough borers 
sre at work upon a tree, it may be 
completely girdled. Every three in 
the orchard should be examined, 
whether showing eigns of borers or not, 
at least once a year—particularly in 
the autumn—and when the pests are 
Present, brown sawdust castings will 
be observed. In some casos only a 
slight discoloration of the bark—a 
darker coloring—will indicate their 
Presence, but the puncturing of these 
streaks will disclose the sawdust be- 
neath. Then the channel should be 
followed along with a sharp knife blade 
48 far as possible and if the grub is not 
Teached a stiff wire inserted and puehed 
to the end, killing 1t. No bet:er meth- 
od of dealing with borers than this 
homely one is known, as there seems 
to bs no reliable preventive. If the 
bark is washed or painted with a soft- 
Sap solution, with perhsps an addi- 
tion of crude carbolic acid, some few 
borers may be kept cff; at least the 
bark of the trees will be kept in a 
splendidly healthy and smooth condi- 
tion and less cracks and crevices 
afforded for the deposit of eggs. 


|)" 

Many of the worn ous farms in humid 
regions, says Mr. G.ffora Pinchot, the 
sovernment forester may be brought 
back to their original fertility by 
rowing forest trees upon them for a 
Series of years, and very many of them 
contain land better suited to the pro- 
duction of wood than any other pur 
bose. Such land should never have 
been cleared. Ib is fortunately t-ve 
that throughout the regions once 
Wooded worn-out farm lands will 
Usually revert to their previous condi 
“ion if protected from fire and stock. 

his resul¢ may be very materially 
astened and usually more desirable 
Species grown if some attention be 
Biven to forest planting. To the ma 
a of People there is nothing else so 
. ~ hte about a home as trees. A 

ell planted wool lot, in two or three 
a after ite establishment, will pro 
_ ® the farmer with a supply of trees 
Plant along roads and for orna 











mental purposes about buildings and 
gardens. Ag the trees in a plantation 
begin to crowd each other many may 
be removed with material advantage 
to those that remain, care being taken 
not to interfere with the shading of 
the ground. The surperfluous trees 
often pay the cost of cultivation and 
care for the plantation after it is once 
established. 





Our Pailippine correspondent, Mr. 
Randall H. Fussell, sends us a number 
of Manila papers, which we have read 
with much pleasure. From cne of them, 
“Freedom,” we extract the following 
article regarding bees in the Philip 
pines, which we are sure will be read 
with great interest by our bee raising 
farmers: 

“Tnere is one race inhabiting the 
Pailippines which should be a wel- 
come addition to American citizenship 
and should receive every inducement 
to emigrate to the United S:ates, 

“It is the giant honey bee, known to 
science as Apris Dousata. Its immense 
capacity for making hosey and war 
has interested men of science here and 
an early effort should be made by the 
Department of Agriculture to iatro- 
duce it into the United States. 

“It is nearly one half larger than 
the American native hooey bee, and 
builds a comb, heavy with wax and 
honey, five or six times as large as 
those found in American orchards and 
foresta. : 

“They are found in the mountain re- 
gions ell through India and have been 
seen busily at work at altitudes of 
5.000 feet in the Philippine Islands. 
Their coloniis are most numerous in 
the mountains, as the unceasing quest 
of the natives for their honey combs 
has driven them from the unprotected 
flatlands of the coast to the less thickly 
inhabited and more heavily wooded 
mourtain regions. The Filipinos find 
their daily bread a rather easy propo 
sition, but they are very fond of honey 
on the staff of life. There is also a 
large demard for the wax for use in 
dyeing. 

“The big bees build their hives on 
tall forest trees or on the overhanging 
ledges of cliff. When undisturbed, 
branch swarms build near the parent 
colony, so that in a few years an im- 
mense bee s2ttlement often grows up 
in the foreat. The bees build a comb 
five or six feet long, four feet wide and 
from seven eighths to one and cne half 
inches in thickness. 

‘In appearance the giant bee is a 
smoky, glittering, irridescent black 
waep like figure, with orange bands en 
circling its body.” 


FARM AFFAIRS. 


TH FARMER'S CONDITION AND 
THE REMEDY. 














Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Why soculd not the farmers in this 
State unite and cooperate just as 
others of different vocations in life? 
The merchants, the doctors, the law- 
yers, tie teachers and the miniters 
have their conventions; why should 
not we? Trusts, corporations and 
combines are increasing every year 
prices are being raised and yet their 
output is greater than ever in their 
history ; they never overproduce. But 
our cotton crop throughout the State 
is short and throughout the Union, 
but no matter, the price does not rise 
A cotton factory declares a dividend 
of 41 percent., pays for its existence 
in nine years, but a farmer has not 
more than met expenses and can’t sell 
at par. 

Ths farmer is discounted because he 
fails to turn his time into money, and 
this he cannot do because every other 
corpor stion is to his disadvantage and 
against hi n as & consumer. 

Unless we shall unite our efforte, 
there isno other remedy against our 
enemies but a return to the spinning 
wiecel and loom, the sorghum patch, 
pork and beane; in other words, re‘use 
to bs aconsumer. And this ie againet 
nature. 

Brother farmer, your happinees and 
prosperity depends on co-operation. 
Why will you spend all your money 
with the retail merchants, enriching 
them and impoverishing yourselves? 
Why will you not buy at wholesale 
and get your neighbor to unite with 
you? Why will you buy sewing ma 
chines at $40 when you can get the 
same for $20? Why pay $20 for cook 
stoves when you can get them for $12? 
Why will you patronize the sharks 
when you know they will bite? 

For the game reason the drunkard 
drink! the sensualist debauches! the 








sinner sins! Is that it? Then, like 
the sinner repent and velisve. Raturn 
tO your tents, oh Israel. There are 
‘buyers’ unions,” ‘department stores” 
and the like that offer you all your 
supplies at wholesale prices. They are 
not wholesale prices. None of your 
merchants pay such prices. Even our 
Basiness Agent of the Alliance does 
not sell you goods at wholesale prices. 
They are lower than you buy at the 
store, but not wholesale prices. Farmer 
brother, get you a whole gale price list 
on drugs and medicines and see what 
profits you are paying; get one on 
hardware and sce your sins, I once 
traveled with a hardware man from 
Richmond two days. H3 sold a mer- 
chant $60 worth of hardware; I sold 
him $150 of groceries, and my compar- 
ion’s profit was double mine. Every 
body kno-vs groceries are sold with a 
narrower margin than anything else, 
yet grocery men live and make money, 
and it will even pay the farmer to buy 
his eugar at wholesale. 

But hear these would be friends: 
‘Raise your pork and beans; rais3 
your sorghum and ‘taters,’ your milk 
and butter; make all your manure at 
home and you will improve yoursitua- 
tion.” 

Yes, yes, and your sugar and coffee 
and tea, your cashmere and lawns, 
your shoes and hats, tow! Raise your 
machines, your wagons and carriages, 
your railroad tickets and hotel bills, 
toc! But, no, you are not expected to 
have these, and if you bappen to have 
sufficient to get a carriage, ride on the 
cars or spend a month at a summer re 
sort, then cotton must be made lower; 
you are getting rich! ‘‘He’s got mongy ! 
Sell him a patent stove, a patent plow, 
or something, set your head to get that 
money, oh ye middlemen! The farm- 
ers are ours!” 

Let us unite our forces, brethren; 
let us go into business; yet us own our 
stores, own our factories and cupply 
ourselves, then the surplu3 can go to 
the rest of the world at our price or 
held till we care to sell. So does the 
other—if it has benefited them, it will 
benefit us. Let the Alliance be revived 
everywhere as a starter. Get your 
Business Agent to buy all you need. 
Form a stock company, buy a supply, 
and keep iton hand for those whose 
means are limited, Are you your 
brother’s keeper? Yes, you are. It 
will save ycur brother and that will 
save you. In all your Sub Alliances 
don’t pay anyone a cent for doing any 
thing. Let it be his highest pleasure 
to act in any way that will aid and 
further his neighbor’s interests. If he 
has not that spirit, he is false to his 
vow; he is one of those who carried a 
bag when be jpined to get his share. 
He is after the spoils. 

I hope the lecturers will leave no 
stone unturned to push the Alliance 


this year. Cooperation must be the 
battle cry. W. T. CUTCHIN. 
Stanly county, N. C. 
— + 


NEWS FROM GEORGIA, 


Crops and the Condition of Agriculture 
in that State, 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

It such a paper still exists, for I 
baven’t seen a ccpy of it since last 
March. I feel sure your readers would 
like to hear something from the great 
State of Gaorgia, therefore I write you 
this letter. 

I left Wilmington, N. C., the 18:h of 
March, last, bound for Macon, Ga., 
and from there I went 50 miles south 
of that city, and remained for a time. 
My location was in Macon county, in 
alittle village of 700 or 800 people on 
the line of the Centrai Railway of Geor 
gia. There I found people growing 
melons, cotton and corn as their prin- 
cipal cro3s for this season. 

The crops were only ordinary, when 
I left there and went to Macon (city) 
the first of June. I visited the great 
Fort Vulley fruit farm and orchards 
at Fort Valley, Ga. I aleo visited 
several other large peach and apple 
orchards, where there were thousands 
of trees, but in none of these orchards 
was there any fruit worth mentioning 
—only an occasional apple or peach. 

Hundreds of peach trees were killed 
to the body of the tree. Every line of 
business seemed dull. 

In the city of Macon there are 42,000 
souls, and every line of industry there 
ig dull and overdone. There are hun- 
dreds of people just making board and 
clothes, working in stores, factories 
and shops. 

I met several young men there from 


get an advance by holding their places, 
when the fall trade set in. On the 
farms around the city they pay farm 
laborers $13 and they board themselves 
and furnish their own houses and 
wood. 

I am now out southeast 36 miles 
from Macon, on the Georgia Southern 
Railroad, to superintend the housing 
of & man’s cotton and corn crop, where 
I get a salary for two months that 
equals six months of the price I re- 
ceived in Macon. 

Iam in Houston county, where for 
79 days after cotton was planted in 
the spring, not one ehower of rain fell. 

Taere are acres of corn here that 
haven’t made one bushel of corn per 
acre, in consequence of the drouth 
The cotton crops are about one q 1arter 
ofa bale per acre. Is has started out 
since rains feil and is still bearing and 
growing fine. 7 

They pay hands on the farm here $4 
per month and rations of 16 pounds of 
meat and one bushel of meal. 

Everything in the cities of Georgia is 
higher than in North Carolina cities. 

Georgia is now feeling what North 
Carolina felt two or three years ago, 
excoapt, if possible, itis worse. I want 
to warn all laborers leaving North 
Carolina to come to Georgia for work, 
to stay where they are, except, they 
engage before they leave home and 
know what they are to get. The time 
of high prices in G:orgia for laborers 
is a thing of the past, in every scction 
I have been in. 

The country is full of negrolaborers, 
willing to work for almost nothing. 

The weather has been excessively 
hot in Georgia this year; the hottest 
summer I ever experienzed; hotter 
than it was in Florida last season. 

Politics are not talked in G:orgia 
this year, if so, I have heard none of it. 

Many prominent men in thie State 
are to day lamenting the failure of the 
Farmers’ Aliiance, and are saying 
truthfully it wasacold day for their 
people when it failed. These are men, 
too, who opposed it and fought it when 
it existed. 

I hear it stated that the Hon. Thos. 
EK. Watson is out of politics for lifeand 
is going to Europe this fall or winter 
and will become a historical writer. 

If acceptable, I will close for this 
time to write for your readers at some 
future time. 

With kindest wishes for the brethren 
and sisters of the old Tar Heel State, 
I subscribe myeelf, APIARIAN, 


———— 0 + 0 
WHEAT-GROWING--.THE OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR SOUTHERN 
FARMERS. 


Under the above heading, Prof. J 
B Killebrew contributes to theSeptem 
ber Southern Farm Magazine an ar- 
ticle of special interest to Southern 
farmers just at this time. While not 
written specially for North Carolina, 
our readers in this State as well as 
those in other States can draw from 
it many valuable conclusions now 
that the wheat sowinz seagon is almost 
upon us. Prof. Killebrew says: 

The time is especially opportune for 
entering upon wheat culture in the 
South, The discovery of large phoa 
phate beds will make commercial fer 
tilizsrs cheaper than ever before in the 
history of the world. Guano that was 
discovered on the islands off the coast 
of Peru in 1840 brought the yield of 
wheat in Eagland in twelve years from 
twelve bushels an acre to between 
twenty eight and thirty bushels. 
What guano did for England, the 
phosphates willdo forthe South. They 
will make it a great wheat-growing 
region, Toe phosphcric acid, whichis 
the leading ingredient in the phos- 
phate, is one of the very beat, if not 
the very best fertilizar for wheat. 

Instances ase not uncommon in Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee where the yield 
of wneat has been increased within a 
few years fiom four or five bushels 
per acre to twenty or twenty five 
bushels by the proper use of feriilizers 
on s:ils that were thought totally 
worthless for the growing of that 
cereal, The lands in many parts of 
the country that were held at small 
value have rapidly increased in price 
because of this development in the 
growiog of wheat. 

Nor is ther3 any reason why the 
Southern peop!e should not compete 
successfully ion the growing of wheat 
with any part of North America. The 
soils are not only suited for the growth 
of wheat, but the climate is such as to 
produce the very finest grain, and of 





North Carolina who were working for 


lesa than they paid board, hoping to 


such excellence and good keeping 
qualities as to make the high¢s! grades 


of flour—flour that may be transported 
without damage from the effects of 
climate to every quarter of the globe. 
The large percentage of gluten in 
Southern-grown wheat and its free- 
dom from damage in tropical climates 
were facts recogniz:d more than thirty 
years ago by that eminent political 
economist, Henry C. Carey, of Phila- 
delphia. Speaking at that time of 
Southern wheat and its high qualities, 
he said: ; 

‘Even before the wara great change 
had commenced in regard to the 
sources from which supplies of cereals 
were to come, Tennessee and North 
Carolina furnishing large supplies of 
wheat, greatly superior in quality to 
that grown on Northern lands, and 
commanding higher prices in all 
our markets. The daily quotations 
show that Southern flour, raised in 
Missouri, Tenne:sce and Virginia, 
brings from three to five dollars more 
per barrel than the best New York 
Genesee flour; that of Louisiana and 
Texas is far superior to the former 
even, Owing to the superior drynees 
and the fact that it contains more 
gluten and does not ferment so easily. 
Southern flour makes better dough 
and maccaroni than Northern or West- 
ern flour, it is better adapted for trans 
portation over the sea and keeps bet 
ter in the tropics. It is, therefore, the 
flour thatis sought after for Brezil, 
Ceutral America, Mexico and the West 
Indian markets, which are at our 
docrs.” 


The suggestion made by Mr. Carey 
had been acted upon by the millers of 
Richmond. Va, who practically, for 
mapy years, controlled the trade in 
flour for the markets of the Weat In- 
dies and South America. 


The great national changes that are 
now taking place will open to the 
wheat growers of the South the largest 
tropical markets in the world. Not 
only the West Indies and South Amer. 
ica, but the East Indies, S:uthern 
China, the islands of the Indian ocean, 
including the Pailippiaes and those of 
Oceanica, a few years hence will be 
embraced in the most important trade 
lines of the United States, and will 
supply markets for Southern-grown 
wheat. That the Nicaragua canal will 
be built in the near future does not ad 
mit of adoubt. It has become a na- 
tional necessity, not only for the de- 
fense of our territory, but to the com- 
merce of the world, and especially to 
the commerce of the}United S:ates. No 
part of the United States will be so 
much benefited by this grand water 
link of two oceans as those States that 
are contiguous or easily accessible to 
the Gulf of Mexico. This land encom- 
parsed gulf will then become to the 
Southern Siates what the Mediterran- 
ean wes to the Roman Empire. Through 
it will pass the most valuable com- 
merce of the world, and the greatest 
volume of trade will originate on and 
find ita ingress and egress through this 
inland sea. The Southern States may 
yet become the granary of the world. 


In no direction can the Southern 
farmers look with more confidences of 
adding to their profitable returns than 
to the irc:eased production of wheat. 
There is a market for all the surplus 
grown in the South in those States 
that do not make enough for home 
consumption This is strikingly ur- 
p3irent from a study of the subj >ined 
table. In meking these tables the cst - 
mate for the present population in 
each State is that made by the gover. 
nors of the respective States. T!e 
amount of wheat required per capita 
ig aesumed to bs four bushels, which is 
lower than the average per capita for 
the whole country, because a large 
part of the population in the South 
uses Corn meal in place of flour. Tne 
statistics of the production of wheat 
of each State are taken from the 
eleventh census and from the year 
book of agriculture for 1898, with the 
exception of those of Florida and Lou 
isiana for 1898, which were estimated 
from the reports of the eleventh census 

I: will be seen that in the States of 
Mississippi, Alabama, G:2orgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Florida and Texas wheat 
enongh is not produced to meet the ra. 
quirements of the population by 35, 
422 201 bushels. 

On the other hand, the States of Ten 
nessee, Kentucky, Maryland, West 
Virginia and Virginia produce a sur- 
plus of 25,574,871 bushels, which is not 


fenough by 9,847,330 bushels to meet 


the requirements of the deficieacy 





States. This surplus finds a ready 


ae 
market in the South as well as in the 
West Indies and South America. 

The following Southern States show 
& deficiency in production below the 
requirements for consumption: 

Requirem’t 
Produc for con Defi- 
tion. gumption. ciency. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


30,094 5,407 400 5 337,306 
Al’b’ma 519708 6,400/000 5 880 292 
Georgia 2,607,360 7 939,756 5 332 396 
8.C.... 1,181,700 5,500,000 4 318,300 
N. C. -. 5,274,645 6 880,000 1,605 355 
L’u’s’na 500 4,900,000 4.899 500 
Ark’sas 2.335 036 6 400,000 4 064 964 
Fiorida 500 1 940,000 1,939 500 
Texas 9,348 464 11,353,052 2,004,588 


21,298,007 56 720,208 35 422 201 
The following Southern States show 
a surplus of wheat above that required 
for home consumption: 
Product’n. Req’rem’t. Surplus. 
Bushele. Bushels. Bushels. 
Tenn... 13 980,000 7 200.000 6,780,080 
Kent’ky 14 465 486 8 800.000 5.665 436 
Maryl’d 11,739 985 4553392 7186 543 
- Va. 5816700 3.500,000 2.316 700 
Virg’na 10,626,112 7,000,000 3 626,112 


56 628,263 31,053 392 25 574 871 
Nothing is more encouraging to the 
progressive farmers of the South than 
to know that the production of wheat 
has increased in the Southern States 
from 50,436 310 bushels in 1889, to 77,- 
996,270 bushels in 1898. Thia is an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. Thelargest 
increase was made in Texas, Tennessee, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Alabama and 
Georgia. The most encouraging fea- 
ture is in the greatly increased yield 
pe’ acre. 
The following statement shows the 
yield per acre reported for the States 
named for the yeara 1889 and 1898: 


Miss’p’i 








1889 1898 
POM ocr a co's w scinresenieie 122 148 
Tennessee .......... 94 13 2 
Maryland... ....... 16 15 
Kentucky.......... 12 15 4 
Alabama. .....sscees 54 12 
MA OOVIAB ia:5 6 0.080 s0. 58 5.6 10 


Grouping the total number of acreg 
sown and the number of bushels pro- 
duced in these six States, we find that 
in 1889 there were 2 875.533 acres in 
wheat, which produced 32.944 675 
bushels, showing a yield per acre of 
114 bushels. In 1898 the number of 
acres in wheat was 3 601 425, which 
produced 52,661,983 bushels, giving a 
yield per acre of 146 bushels, an in- 
crease of 3 2 bushels per acre in the 
aggregate of these Southern States. 


Now, let us compare these figures 
with those of some of the best wheat- 
growing States of the Uuion, viz, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Illinois. In 1889 
this group of States reported 8,594 602 
acres in wheat, which produced 99,- 
154 792 bushels, showing an average of 
11 5 bushels per acre. In 1898 thearea 
reported in wheat in these States was 
12 459 acres, which produced 173 898,- 
649 bushels, or fourteen bushels per 
acre. In this comparison two States 
in the South, namely, G3orgia and Ala- 
bama, were iccluded so as to get an 
average yield for the Southern States. 
Yet it appears that the group of South. 
ern States for 1889 yielded 11 4 bushels 
per acre, a8 againet 11 5 bushels for the 
group of Northern States at the same 
period. And in 1898 the group of 
Southern States reported a yield of 
14 6 bushels per acre, a8 against four- 
teen for the group of Northern States. 
These figures are all taken from gov- 
ernment reports and are presumed to 
be correct and impartial. They dem- 
onstrate without the shadow of a doubt 
that the soils of the Southern States 
are as well adapted to the production 
of wheat a3 those of the great North- 
west. 

There are various reas 2ns why wheat- 
growing in the South, acre for acre, 
may be made more profitable than it 
iain the North. One of these is that 
the price of wheat in the South is nine 
months out of twelve higher than it is 
in the Chicago market. 


1. Because there isa market at home 
for more then is produced. 

2 Because it is nearer the seaboard, 

3 Bacause the surplus is nearer the 
points of local consumption, 

4 The crop is harvested earlier and 
is in demand by Southern mills, who 
pay for it Chicago prices with the 
freight added. 

The wheat grow. in the Northwest 
u:ually brings Chicago prices with the 
freight taken off, The writer had this 
forcibly illustrated while in South Da- 
ko‘a a few years ago, when wheat was 
selling in local markets at forty-two 
cents, in Ohicago at sixty cents and in 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 ] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The sentiment against lynching is 
steadily growiog. The Henderson 
county grand jury at Athens, Texas, 
last week, indicted eleven white men 
for murder. They are charged with 
lynching the three Humphreys men. 


The Greenville Weekly strikes from 
the shoulder in the following para 
graph: “In our opinion the round 
cotton bale trust is the worst enemy 
the farmer has ever encountered, and 
the paper which sells out to it is worse 
than the trust.” 

How many new members have 
joined your Sub Alliance since the 
State meeting? How many eligible 
persons have you advised to join since 
that time? The Sub. that fails to re 
port a list of new members at the Oc 
tober meeting deserves attention. We 
cannot too often impress upon indi 
vidual Alliancemen that the hope of 
the Order lies in personal work—that 
each member must do some personal 
work among hia friends and acquaint 
ances. 

The power of the capitalist is his 
dollar; the power of the day laborer is 
his muscle. Neither should be allowed 
to use his power to restrain the liberty 
of others, or to the injury of the great 
mass of the people. Morally what ie 
the difference between the striker who 
uses his only power—h's muscle—in an 
effort to prevent others taking his job 
—simply uses it to create a monopoly, 
and the Standard Oil Company, 
which uses its power, the dollar, to 
crush out competition and create a 
monucpoly? Yet those who defend the 
strikers are called ‘‘anarchists” while 
those who do not defend the Standard 
Oil Company are called ‘‘demagogues” 
and ‘‘socialiats.” 

The Railroad Commission of Tennes 
see, we learn from the Manufacturers’ 
Record, stuck its coulter ‘‘too deep” 
into the rich soil of the railroads of 
that State. For 1898 and 1899 taxes 
the roads are assessed at $52 880,718, 
which is an increase over the last as 
sessment of about $5,000,000. Litiga 
tion is the result. Injunctions seem to 
be the order of the day, especially 
when powerful railroad influence can 
secure the appointment, from the list 
of their attorneys, some poor fellow 
who is willing to accept a life job as 
U. 8. Oircuit Judge at the small salary 
of $5,000 per year. This thing is be 
coming too common in this country, 
and our people will yet have to put a 
veto on it. 

That the South is destined to become 
THE great cotton manufacturing sec- 
tion of the country is a fact now gen- 
erally recognized throughoct the North. 
The last issue of Farmers’ Voice, a 
leading agricultural journal of Chicago, 
contains the following suggestiveitem: 
The cotton manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts are beginning to learn the law 
of cheap production by getting close 
to the raw material. They are begin- 
niog to transfer their interests to the 
South, where the raw material grows 
and where they can operate at consid- 
erably less expense. Within the last 
year or 80 many of the great old mills 
of the Salem, Lawrence, Lynn and 
Lowell districts have been dismantled 
and taken to the South, and this year 
it is expected nearly half of the re- 
maining factories will be removed to 
the cotton fields of the South. 


oe 


THE QUESTION OF COLONIZA- 
TION. 











Since we are reading so much of 
what white poople think of negro col 
onization—though in spite of much 
talk no one seems to have suggested 
any practicaole plan embodying the 
idea—let us get the views of two lead- 
ere of the negro race. Ina recent in- 
terview, President Booker T. Wash 
ington, of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industria! Institute, Tuskegee, Ala 
bama, said: 

“The next census will show that the 
negroes number about 10,000,000, of 
whom 8,000.00) at least are in the 
South. I regard it as impracticable to 
move any large proportion of that 
total. Ihave recently returned from 
Europe. While in London, which is 
the center of African interests nowa- 
days, I made a special study of Africa, 
Africa is the only place for the black 
man to go, but it is now parceled out 
among European powerse. I should 
prefer to stay here and take my 
chances rather than take them under 
an alien flag. Cu'side Liberia there 


South by education, mechanicel, in 
tellectual and moral. When you con 
sider that only for thirty years has 
the experiment been made you will 
not be too hasty in your judgment. 
Thirty years is a short time in an evo 
lution. What the negro needs is 
property and education, and when he 
gains those he will gain his rights. At 
my school we have one thousand stu- 
dents; we give instruction in twenty- 
six industries, and the students have 
seven hundred acres of land under cul- 
tivation.” 

Bishop H2nry M. Turner, one of the 
leaders of the Liberia colonization 
scheme, said: 

‘You whites never get along with 
any other race, Ags I read history you 
have oppressed them all, A down 
trodden, abject, demoralized race ex- 
cites plenty of pity, but it never gets 
any respect. A nation to be a nation 
must get by itself, have its commerce, 
its laws, its literature, its bishops, its 
statesmen. That is what we blacks 
want. I feel that we can doit. Give 
us a chance to make a black nation in 
Africa. Let the government which 
owes us something provide a steam- 
ship line to Africa, and let us have 
cheap passage. There is no hope for 
the black race in the South.” 

Again getting the views of white 
people, we will say that Bill Arp is 
strongly against colonization and is 
writing in opposition to the idea. Bro. 
Click, of the Hickory Mercury, on the 
other hand, is lending all the influence 
of his paper to the plan and thestrong. 
est article in defence of colonization 
that we have yet seen is from hie pen. 
He says: 

‘So long as both races live together, 
race riots and other crimes will notde 
crease, but rapidly increase; and no 
one can tell what the end will be. Tbe 
young of both racis are being prepared 
for a serious conflict. The negroes are 
fast moving to the towns and their 
children are being allowed to run loose 
and idle on the streets where they see 
and hear things even said and done by 
white people that will poison their de 
praved natures; and when they grow 
up it is only a question of time when 
the seed thus sown in their young and 
fertile natures, will begin to bear fruit. 
They will not be as industrious, hon 
est, civil and law abiding as the older 
ones who were reared on the farms 
and taught to respect white folks and 
counsel. 

‘On the other hand, the white boys 

have and are also receiving their train- 
ing. They have heard the negro abused 
so much, and the lynching and killing 
of negroes threatened and sanctioned 
so much even by professed Christian 
parents, till they have gotten it planted 
in their little souls that it is no harm 
to killa negro; and when they get to 
to be men, they will do it for a great 
deal less provoestion than the present 
generation, and all admit it is too will 
ing. This is asericus question. I: ig 
&@ moral question. No paren: can treat 
it as @ mere political question. There 
are many sins and crimes committed 
by both races because cf the two races 
living tegether which will also i: crease 
So every lover of humanity und his 
race, black or white, should favor aud 
work to separate the races.” 
Bro. Olick’s article, as all can ace, is 
& strong one. But as no practicable 
plan for colonization has been brought 
forward, and further if a practicable 
scheme were in hand we might then 
be as badly in need of a practicable 
plan for inducing the negroes to accept 
it, would it not be better to accept the 
inevitable, drop visionary plans, and 
try to deal with the race in a manner 
calculated to promote the best interests 
of our country ? 

In most countries where there are no 
negroes there is a class in characteris 
tics strikingly like them—degraded 
people, a source of as much trouble as 
the negroes.are tous. Such a condi 
tion exists in many of our Northern 
States where vicious foreigners, Poles, 
Hungarians, etc., compete with honest 
white Americans and force them to 
their own level. If the negroes were to 
emigrate, it is possible that such con 
ditions would soon prevail here in the 
South, 

We may be wrong, but we are of 
the opinion that the best thing to do is 
to separate the races, not by putting 
oceans and continents between them, 
but for the common good by drawing 
the color line as strongly aa possible, 
Let us then educate and elevate the 
biacks in every possible way, bus teach 
them that theirs is a sphere separate 
and distinct from that of whice people. 
A long step in the right direstion would 
be the passage of a law embodying tbe 
principles in the Winston bill (killed 
by the last legislature) making cohabi 
tation of the races a penitentiary 
offense. Some party in this State can 
drive @ oumber of members out of it 
self, but draw to it a much larger and 
more respectable element by declaring 
for the Winston principle, under proper’ 





safeguards, in its next year’s platform. 


judges by a vote of five to two pro 
nounced Alfred Dreyfus guilty of be 
traying French military secrets to a 
foreign government. 

This verdict, almost entirely uneup 
ported by evidence, is regarded as a 
most brutual act of wrong and injus 
tice, and for it France stands disgraced 
in the eyes of the whole civiliz:d 
world. The chief witness against Drey- 
fus in his first trial now fills a suicide’s 
grave, a confessed forger and perjurer; 
the chief documents against him have 
been proved to be forgeries. But, with 
out evidence, he has again been con 
victed and sentenced to ten years im 
prisonment. : 

What the result of this unjust ver- 
dict wiil be no one can tell. Appeal has 
been taken to the Court of Cassation, 
but without hope. Again as Dreyfus 
has already suffered five years impris- 
onment in solitary confinement, which 
in French law equals ten years ordi 
nary detention, he may be released in 
& fortnight. Or President Loubet may 
pardon the unfortunate Jew. 

As we goto press all Frarce is in a 
tumult, acd if out of the tumult comes 
riot and bloodshed we shail not be sur 


prised. 
-_ oo oo 


JUDGE BEEMAN R&TURNS RAIL- 
ROAD PASSES, 


Gorge W. Beeman, Judge of the 
Forty fourth Judicial Circuit Court 
district, of Starke and Pulaski coun 
ties, Indiana, has returned all his 
passes to the railroad companies, ac 
companying each with a letter which 
explains the motives which prompted 
his action. A sample letter follows: 

“Knox, Ind., Aug. 10, 1899.—The 
Hon. E. C. Field, Attorney, Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway 
Company, Chicago, Ill.—Dear Sir:— 
Permit me to return to you railroad 
pass over the Monon route, No. 2262 
Our personal and business relations 
have been cordial and I hope will so 
remain, and io the return of this rail- 
road pass I am prompted by what I 
deem to be the duty of a judge. 

*‘Pass:s over the railroads given to 

members of legislatures and judgesare 
granted for the same purpose, and 
that purpose is to influence those who 
accept them. I deem this wrong fora 
judge to accept a free pass from a rail- 
road company which may be a party 
to legislation in th: court of the judge 
who accep‘s the free pass. Ifafarmer 
would enclose $100 t>a judge and it 
was accepted and afterwards a suit 
was instituted by the farmer against 
a railroad company in tbe court of the 
judge who had accepted his hospitality 
and knowledge were brought to the 
defendant railroad ccmpany of the 
farmer’s hcspitality and its accept 
ance, the railroad company would 
make haste to seek a change of venue 
from the court on account of the bias 
of the judge. 
‘‘But upon the other hand, a railroad 
company places a railroad pass worth 
to him $100 per annum in a judge's 
hands as a mere matter of courtesy 
and the judge tries to educate himself 
to believe that he is not influenced by 
accepting the railroad pass. I have 
failed to so conclude, and believe that 
it isas unwise for a jidge to accept a 
railroad pass as it would be to accept 
$100 from a farmer who expscted tobe 
@ party to litigation in the judge's 
court who accepis the money. 

“Tae trend of events indicate that 
during the next five years many of the 
important cases that will come up for 
trial before the courts in this judicial 
district will be determined from a 
standpoint of public policy, and I do 
not think a judge would be true to his 
duty to determine questions between 
railroad corporations and the people 
while under the smallest obligations to 
corporations. 

“These are among the reasons that 
have led me to return this day all the 
railroad passes I held from rasilroad 
companies. Truly yours, 

“Gro W. BEEMan.” 

Judge Beeman. sets an example 
worthy of emulatign—an example 
which should be followed by all honest 
judges, who desire to keep the judici 
ary above the taint of suspicion. Lat 
us have more judges with Judge Bze 


man’s conscience and spirit. 
—> o <> - ee 


THE OTHER SIDE, 





We heartily endorse the following 
editorial from a recent isaue of Charity 
atd Children. The tap root of politi 
cal rottenness is the prajudics, which 
renders one ubable to gee ‘the other 
side.” Ae E ittor Johnson gays: 

A wise lesson has been learned by 
the man who has eufficient breadta of 
visiou to see and properly estimate the 
“other side” of the questions that he 
may be calied upon to meet. Too many 
people in their z2al and enthusiasm for 
what they prefer, give no ground to 
the opposition at all, but assume that 
their own is the ouly tenable position 





This is sure to lead to bitter words and 





often to cpen strife. There ig gor- | 


when we shall be compelled to admit 
it was the right side and ours the 
wropg. Gladstone, though a mighty 
contender for the faith that was in 
him, had shifted clear around to the 
opposite view from that of his early 
training by the time he reached middle 
age. If he had held blindly to his first 
position he would have failed to per- 
form the great mission to the masses 
of tha people of Great Britain that 
glorified his career. To have a mind 
open to the truth, ready to receive it 
from any sourc3, and a generous and 
kindly feeling for the man who holds 
to the other side, whether in matters 
of religion, politics or neighborhood 
questions, is a thing to be craved and 
cultivated. Lest us never forget that 
there is another side and that it is 
likely as broad and big as the one we 
gee 


——_ 0S eae 
OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


It gives The Progressive Farmer 
much pleasure to learn that most of 
the educational institutions of our State 
are enjoying unusual prosperity. The 
cendition of the schools of a State 
shows whether the people of that S:ate 
are progressing or going backward, 
and the people of North Carolina are 
to be ccngratulated upon the evidences 
of their progressive spirit. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College takes the lead this year, with 
a freshman class said to be the largest 
sBy North Carolina institution has 
ever had. Dr. Winston acnounces that 
all the dormitories are full, and all the 
students admitted are weil prepared 
for college work. Twenty five appli- 
cants failed to pass the entrance ¢x 
amination and were denied admission 
to the college, as the preparatory de 
partment has been abolished. 

The fiftieth annual session of Oxford 
Seminary opened with an attendance 
of boarding siudente 20 per cent. larger 
than that of any previous opening. 

Wake Forest College also opens un 
usually well, the new students far ex 
ceeding that of any previous year, the 
register now showing present about 
forty five more than at the same time 
last year. 

We will refer to the condition of 
other educational institutions as we 
hear from them 


A QUESTION FOR YOU. 





The New York Financicr of August 
213t says: 

‘The trust companies in the city of 
New York last year paid on an aver- 
age, dividends 15 per cent., and in- 
creased theis surplus 43 8 per cent.” 

This shows that on an average each 
$100 share of stock in these New York 
trust companies cleared a net profi’, 
after payicg all exponses and taxes, of 
$58 80 last year. 

This is a uice business for these 
sharks that are organized and are 
swallowing with insatiate greed the 
hard earned dollars of honest indus- 
try. These men, regardless of what 
they may call themselves potiticaliy, 
are united on one poiat, that is they 
never vote fora man who is not pledged 
to take care of their interest. And 
they have barrels of money to dis- 
tribute for the purpose of deceiving 
the people into voting for their friends 
Is it not time for the laboring masses 
to come together in the Alliance and 
study in a non partisan, unprejudiced 
way the great q iestions that confront 
them, just as their oppressors organ 
iza, study and plan? 





Melville Parker, the negro convict 
charged with outraging an eight year 
old white girl near Durbam, was con 
victed Saturday (9:b) of attempted rape 
and sentenced to fifteen years in the 
penitentiary. 

_—_ OO 12 oe 
THE ALLIANCE AND POLITICS. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is not oui of 
politics in the cense that it is to’for 
sake the etucy of q1estions affecting 
the welfare of our country, but it is 
out of politics in a partisan serse and 
so far as were ecramble for cftice is 
concerned But it will not forget-its 
purpose ‘to labor tor the education of 
the masses in the science of economical 
government inastric.iy non partigan 
spirit.” 1¢ will help to make better 
members of all parties. In the Alli 
ance members of all political parties 
get tcgether, lay aside prejudi:e and 
seek afier tue truth. Oue of the great 
purposes of the Order is to educate the 
pec ple and remove iguoranceand preju 
dice, for, shut our eyes to the fact as 
we mey, the stubborn truth remaing 
that the two giant evils of the country 
—the twin mouster which more than 
all othcr evils combined threaten the 
best interests of the country, politi. 
cally—are Ignorance snd Prejudice. 
These are the twin evils which are at 
the foundation of all political rotten- 
ness, the two lions which stand in the 
path of higher citizenship and purer 
politics. Against these evils the Alli- 
ance and all good citizens must wage 
unceasing war. 


IN IOWA. 


In March, 1891, we met with th: Ex:- 
cutive Council of the state of Iowa and 
made an argument in favor of the 
taxation of railroads at the same re 
lative o18is of value as other property 
and of ascertaining that value by tak- 
ing the number and current quotations 
of the stocks aud bonds representing 
the railroad property in the state of 
Iowa, and then with this actual value 
ascertained fixiag the value for taxa 
tion at the came ratio at which farm 
and other property was fixed. We 
made practicaliy tha same argument 
in acurrent issue of the agricultural 
paper which we wore then editing, as 
will be seen by reference to the files for 
March, 1891 Ths views therein set 
forth were regarded as quite radical 
by the strong railroads of the state, 
but the representatives of some of the 
weaker roada privately assured us that 
we were entirely correct in our posi- 
tions aud that on that basis they would 
psy less taxes than they were then 
doing. Itisz quite funny, however, to 
see some of the chen state cfficers rush 
ing around to get hold of some of the 
representatives of the then Farmers’ 
Alliance and persuade them to sign a 
paper in effect advising the council to 
do as they pleased but to do nothing 
rash. 

E'ght years have passed since then 
and the correctness of our position has 
received endorsement within the last 
few weeks from an entirely unexpect- 
ed source. They have a governor in 
New York now and his name is Teddy 
Roosevelt, a mighty hunter, a valiant 
soldier, and one of the fellows that are 
in the habit of bringing things to pass. 
Hea was elected by the plain people of 
New York against the will of the cor 
porations as voiced by Boss Piatt of 
tae R:publican party and Boss Croker 
of the Democratic. He hasin a man 
ner forced the New York legislature to 
enact a, bill taxing nt merely the visi- 
ble proporty of corporations, but their 
franchises or their right to do business 
in the streets belonging to the public, 
and singularly enough the bill proposes 
to determine the value of these fran 
chises by adding together the value of 
the stocks and bonds and deductivg 
from that the real and personal prop 
erty otherwise taxed, the difference 
being the value of the franchises. The 
bili is not yet signed. The governor 
has given every opportunity for the 
corporations affected thereby to make 
their arguments before him, and bas 
announced that he will sign it as it is, 
but proposes an amendment that ob- 
viates a valid objaction to the bill. The 
objection is that these properties being 
in cities, where corruption is rife and 
money all powerful, the law may not 
be properly enforced, and his proposi 
tion, as we understand it, iz thata 
council of state cffisials who will do 
equal justice everywhere shall be 
Charged with the enforcement of the 
law. That is right. 

The point, however. we make is that 
this bill, known aa the Ford bill, adopts 
the method of ascertaining values 
on practically the same plan that we 
urged the Executive Council of Iowa 
to ad pt over eight years ago. We ap 
pealed to them in March, 1899, to adopt 
the same methecd although no member 
endo:s3d it fully and but one of them 
went so far as to say that the selling 
value of the stccks and bonds should 
be taken into account as one element 
in ascertaining the share of taxes that 
they think they should bear. As we 
said then, and now repeat, we do not 
think the value of the new law would 
be so much in the way of intreasing 
the share of public burdens that the 
railroads should carry as in taking 
away the reproach of Iowa politics, 
namely, that Iowa is at present a State 
governed for the most part by rail 
roads, and the excuse given is that 
they muet see to it that men are chos 
en for the Executive Council, that is 
for Governor, Secretary of State, 
Treasurer and Auditor. who will look 
after their interests. Under the law 
which we propose, the taxation of rail 
roads would be simply a matter of 
clerical work in which the council 
would have no option and the r-ii 
roads no excuse for middling ag rail 
roada with the people’s affairs). How 
far that meddling goas, every politici 
an in the State knows. H: knows, for 
example, thai if there was harmony 
between the two political roads in the 
State as to who shoud bse Uared 
S:ates Senator, it would not be worth 
while for Mr. Cummins or aay otner 
man who has noi the support of tne 
railroads to aspire to that position of 
honor andtrust. It isa common re 
mark that if the railroads could agree 
on their man he would be Senator 
This is the situation, aad it is not ouly 
humiliating to Iowa pride, but d:; 
moral zing in the last degree. 

It is a noble thing fora man tos 





pire to a position that will onable him 
to shape the policies of the State or 


nation on lines that will promote the t 


welfare of humanity, but just now it 
is largely a fruitless thing unless he 
makes his peace with the railroad cor. 
porations. It is doubtful if, having 
tasted the sweets of power, the repre 
sentatives cf some of the railroads 
would stay out of polit'cs. but this 
method of assessment would take 
away the only excuse for them and 
enable ths people to drive them out, 
By this we do not mean that a railroag 
official is diequalified thereby from 
taking part in public «ffairs, but we 
do mean that he should not dead heag 
every Siate cflizer, every judge, évery 
sheriff, and every other man who ig 
supposed to have political ir fluence 
and thus fill up State conventions of 
both parties with men who, often 
without themeelves knowing it, are 
there for the most part to do what has 
been fcreordained by the corporations 
whose heacquarters are in New York, 
If this be treason, make the moet of it, 


— Wallace's Farmer. 


UP-TO-DATE ROB ROYS. 


Tae sand bagger and the burglar are 
still with us, but in ‘‘respec:abie” cir. 
cles they are rapidly becoming back 
numbers. Why run the risk of the 
‘“‘pen” when one can rob his victims 
with grace and ease, with smiling face 
and even condeecending manner, there. 
by placing the robbed under seeming 
obligation to the rcbber? 

We have it on the word of a respon 
sible Chicago business man that he 
overheard an employer, the owner of 
@ certain electric street railway and 
lighting plant in a city not a thousand 
miles from the Mississippi river— 
heard this rich man order his chief 
clerk to overcharge his customers a 
sufficient sum to pay for a bill of goods 
soon to fall due. : 

‘*What is the amount of the monthly 
light bills?” asked the employer of his 
clerk, The amount was given— nearly 
$5,000. 

“And when,” ir quiréd the employer, 
“does that $1 500 bill from the P. Q D. 
Car company fall due?” 

‘‘Next week,” replied the dutiful 
man of the books. 

‘Well, jasi cut up the bills to make 
up that $1,500,” ordered the modern 
Rob Roy, who is one of the most 
“representative” citizons of the town 
and would hold up his hands in holy 
horror if the clerk he had trained in 
such high toned methods of ‘hold up” 
were found to have embezzled to the 
ex‘ent of a nickel. And the patrons of 
this leading citizen’s electric light 
plant were charged up any where from 

75 cents to $2 each ia order to pay for 

the new cars he had added to hisstreet 

railway ! 

That is one way of doing it. Hereis 
another in which the farmer, the 
gardener and the orchardist is par- 
ticularly interested. A note received 
from C. W. Wood worth, entomologist 
of the California Experiment station, 
contains the following: 

‘This station has given considerable 
attention to the matter of adulteration 
of Paris green, and we are convinced 
that at the present time there is 
scarcely any strictly pure Paris green 
on the market, whether here or in the 
Eastern states. It appears to me that 
it will be necessary for experiment 
stations and agricultural newspapers 
to cease to recommend Paris green 48 
an insecticide the coming season, and 
gubatitute home made aresenites.” 

Now your old time highwayman !3 
not sc great a menace to society as the 
man who adulterates an insecticide 
and makes it useless. Your sand bag: 
ger may deliver a pretty stiff blow 
his zoal to get his victim’s cash, but 
that is like to end the proceediag. But 
the man who destrcys the power of a2 
insecticide, not only robs his victim for 
the present, but leading him to placé 
confidence in the ¢ff:ctiveness of his 
insecticide, by pretending that the 
Paris green of today is the sam? hed 
quality it was when it was used with 
such good results years ago, succeeds 
in ruining forever his victim's orchard, 
arsists in spreading broadcast thé 
blighting, all destroying ineects, 604 
deprives the peoplt of their needful 
measure of health preserving fruit. 

A foe in the open can meet and vs 
vuish, but a scoundrel who comes 2 
dresa suit to your wedding and is the 
teader in all the social functions of thé 
town—perhaps steaia the very livery 
of heaven to serve hia devilish pur 
poses in—give us good clad Rub Roy 
preferences if we wouid preserv? % 

communtiy in safety and upsoldis 
hansr as well, 


Meantime, iook out for Paris aes 
and learn to count vour electric ls 
meire! —Farmers’ Voice 

a od 


—— ° 

Sanford Express: It is not likely 
that the election of U sited Staves 5°08 
tor by direct vote of the people will 
ever become the law io this country: 
but if North Carolina desires it she °° 
arrange for candidates for the Senate 
to come before popular election for 
nomination, the successful nominee hd 
be the only candidata before the Ls” 
lature which will elect. Ino this 747 





popular election will be practically &* 
cured under the present system. 
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State News. 


ae 
WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 


.{ the State Press—Drops “f Turpentine 
4 arains of Rice from the East -Clusters 
“a Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
. wo-th—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
‘ wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 


-, national bank is being organized 
at Greenville. ; 

Hon. Thomas Sattle, a leading R:- 
yblican, has declared for the consti- 
tutional amendment. 

The colored conferences, called to 
meet in Raleigh Septembe 27sh and 
99;, has been postponed. 

Tne Chatham county commissioners 
last week unanimously refused to 
graat license to retail liquor. 

Dz, Cyrus Thompson, Populist State 
Chairman, is out in an interview de 
claring that Populists will nominate 
Bryan whether D:mocratsdo or not. 

Tae largest plate glass ever seen in 
this S:ate are now being put in the 
windows of the Tucker building in 
Raleigh. The list price of the largest 
glaze is $2 000. 

Toe Wilmington Messenger learns 
that Judge Siarbuck, of the Superior 
Court, who is & Republican, favors the 
constitutional amendment. Judge Pur- 
nell, of the United S :ates Court for the 
eagtorn district, also favors it. 

Mr. Dillon M. Luther, a prominent 
young atiorney of Asheville, city at 
torney and president of the Demo 
cratic cub of that town, has written a 
letter to the Asheville Gazotte taking 
grounds against the cors‘itutional 
amendment. 

The Sanctificationist have pitched 
their tent about two miles south of 
Pittsboro. O.e of the features of their 
services is that negroes worship with 
the whites, sit together and eing in the 
choir with them. Very few psople go 
to hear them. 

The Economist says a young negro 
man was arrested for larceny in E'iza 
beth City a few days ago, some of the 
stolen goods being found in his pcs:es 
sion. H3 got permission from the po- 
lice to step aside for a moment, when 
he pulled a pistol from his pocket and 
shot himself dead. 

The Smithfizld Herald tells how far- 
mer Giles Bowers, of Johnson county, 
defies trusts by refusing to buy tobacco 
flies becauze there is a trust on the 
iron from which they are made. H3 
made his flues of hollow gum trees, but 
could not get the temperature for his 
tobacco above 90 degress. 
same he is clear the trust. 

Chatham Citizan: Tha _ greatest 
prodigy that we have ever heard of in 
the way of tall corn is reported from 
Cape Fear township. Mr. Charles M. 
Yarbrough says that all of his crop of 

corn ig unus lally tall but that he has 
one stalk whch measures 45 feet to 
the tassel. Jast think of a stalk of 
corn being 30 feat high to the ear and 
15 feet above the year! 


The construction of a cotton factory 
at Hickory is now assured, Fifty 
thousand dollars have been subscribed 

and 4 larger amount isin sight. Messrs. 

A, A. Shuford and ©. Geitner are the 
promiters of the enterpise. Negotia- 
tions are also pending for the purchase 
of the Rowe shoal, near Hickory, by 
parties who expect to erect a cotton 
mill there, 

A general meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the R ileigh and Gaston R wilroad 
Company was held in Raleigh last 
week in the office of the company on 
Halifax street, and it was decided to 
accept the amendments tothe charter 
granted by the last Legislature, author 
iZicg & consolidation of the various 
branches of the Seaboard Air Line in 
this State, 


Pittsboro Citizen: In large sections 
of the county, the-e are worms known 
a8 “army worms,” eating up fodder 
and all green vegetation. They take 
every epear of grass and have taken 
the fdder from many fields of corn to 
®aralready. The lossof fodder crop 
Will be quite an item to many farmers 
Where these worms work. In grasay 
Cotton patches they have, perhaps, 
been an advantage. 


Rev. J. E| White, Secretary of the 
Biptist Home Mission Board has re- 
turned from an extended trip through 
Jackson, Macon, Haywood Swain and 
Buncombe counties, Ha says that he 
‘Und the sentiment every where set- 
ting strongly in favor of the Constitu 
Nonal Amendment. A number of 
Prominent R-pubdlicans expressed them: 
*clves to him as being for it, 

The Corporation Commission has 
decided not to interfere with the pros 
te s'83 on cotton, which were shown 
~ =e representatives of the railroads 
- "= ®&3 low, if not lower, than the 

&3 Ineffsct in other States. A uni 
form mileage rate was made for the 
a peeeas of cotton seed and cotton 
= bulls. The rate is practically the 
th > a8 that in fores on the lines of 

18 Southern Railway, and mak‘s a 
flight reduction in the rates in effect 
°2 the other roads in the Sate. 





All the 


A sort of army worm is damaging 
forage crops in a great many sectiors 
of the State. 

Mt. O!ive Advertiser: The Newbern 
Journal, Charlotte Observer, G-eens 
boro Patriot, et. als., assert that 
“‘calamity howlers” who tell the truth 
concerning the robber methods of 
North Carolina railroads will injure 
the State by driving away capital and 
strangling enterprises. Quite right; 
we should lie like dogs and prate in 
cessantly about the generosity of rail 
road3 that absorb the proceeds of the 
truckers’ toil. By all means, let us 
deceive intending investors and smoth- 
er the thieving propensities of trars 
portation companies. Lt us sink 
manhood and honor that ‘‘thrift might 
follow fawning.” 


C. C. Moore tells the Charlotte News 
of the destruction that the army worm 
has accomplished on his farm to the 
north of the city. He states that he 
had a beautiful field of millet which 
covered twenty acres. The worms en 
tered the field from one corner and 
wended their way in a V shape. At 
first he hoped that the millet on the 
sides of the fisld would be spared. Af 
ter the worms had compassed the field 
they returned to make good their work 
of dtstruction. Mr. Moore says the 
field has been completeley destroyed 
and he has given up any hopeof eav- 
ing any portion of the millet. Monday’s 
News told of the costly work of de 
struction that the worm had done on 
the farm of Fred Oliver to the scuth of 
the city. Mr. Oliver spent for seed 
alone $600. Had the worm not ap 
peared he would heve realized in hay 
alone $3,000 As it is, the entire fisid 
has been destroyed and nothing will 
come of it. 


Raleigh Post, 9.4: Presiding E'der 
Louis S venson of Utah has arrived in 
the city to take charge of the North 
Carolina Conference of Latter Day 
Saints, or Mormons. The North Caro 
lina Conference embraces fifty seven 
counties of this State, some of the ex 
treme western counties being in the 
Tennessee Conference, and some south 
erp counties in the conferencs of South 
Osrolina. The presiding elder says 
that about forty-five elders ara, or 
soon will be, at work in the North 
Carolina conference. There now six 
or eight local workers in the fisld 
Eiders Joseph P. E aery and R. A. 
Bolina are located in this csuaty. ‘‘The 
headquarters for the North Carolina 
Conference will be in G ldsboro,” eaid 
the presiding elder, ‘‘and I am going 
there to establish it now.” Presiding 
Elder S venson says that he regards 
North Carolina as one of the best 
Southern Ssate for the propagation of 
the Mormon belief. Converts are be 
ing made rapidly. 

‘*People generally don’t know what 
a fine line of road the Dirham and 
Charlotte will be when it is completed,” 
said Major Gathrie recently. “‘It will 
be one of the best lines in the State. It 
has just now reached the point where 
it is on a paying basis. It has 23} 
miles in operation, from Guif on the 
old C. F. and Y. V. to Elise, the pres 
ent terminus. It will run through some 
of the finest virgin timbsr sections of 
the State and its connections will be 
unsurpassed. When compieted it will 
connect with three systems, the N. and 
W.,S. A. L and Ssutherp, at Durham; 
strike the Ssaboard at Pittsboro, the 
Southern at Gulf, the Carthage and 
Western at Halligson, the Aberdeen and 
Asheboro at Star, the Southern at 
Albemarle and all the systems running 
into Charlotte. The road is being 
eqiaipped with 53 pound steel rail. 
About 100 hands are kept at work on 
it. it may build cn to Troy next or 
the link from Durham io Gulf, through 
the hard wood section of Hiw River, 
may be built.” 

Col. J. O. L Harris, one of the lead- 
ing R>publicans of the Siate, is quoted 
in an interview as follows: ‘‘I do not 
think there will be a Republican Sate 
ticket next year. If the Republicans 
and Populists desire to make the best 
possible fight to regain control of the 
State that can be made, the R2publi 
cans will not nominate candidates for 
Governor and the other State offices, 
but they will siand aside and permit 
the Populists to nominate Senator 
Marion Batler for G>vernor, Dr. Cyrus 
Thompson for Lieutenant Governor, 
W. H. Worth for Treasurer, H. W. 
Ayer for Secretary of State, with other 
good men for Auditor, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Attorney- 
General. For these last three places it 
would ba best to nominate Domocrats 
who are opposed to the Constitutional 
amendment. This action would put 
life and vigor into the Populist party, 
and the R-pub'icans could then make 
common cause with the Populiats in 
the various counties in the election of 
members of the legislature and county 
officers. With the line of battle formed 
in this way, nothing but Republican 
defection could prevent Democratic 
defeat.” If successful, Mr. Harris says 
Butler would succeed, himself as Sena- 
tor and Dr. Thompson would become 
Governor. 
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General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 


The Latest Reliable News From the 
Barth’s Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro. 
gressive Farmer 
Readers 








John Y. McKane, formerly promi- 
nent as a New York political boss, who 
served a term in Sing Sing prison for 
attempted election frauds, died at his 
home at Coney Island Tuesday night. 

The Iowa regiment, the last of the 
volunteer regiments in the Philippines, 
will sail for home in a few day, 806 
strong. Seventy five members of the 
regiment reenlisted. Not one of the 
Iowans was killed, although they par- 
ticipated in mcsi of the fighting. 
Thirty nine were wounded and nine 
died. 

William Jennings B-yan will make 
his first speech in Kentucky for Wil- 
liam Goebel, nominee of the Louisville 
Democratic convention for Governor, 
on October 1st, if plans do not fail He 
has so written J. C S Blackburn, 
chairman of the Goebel S:ate campaign 
committee. The Nebraskan will speak 
in forty counties in twenty days. 

Admiral Dewey, who is at Gibraltar 
éxorers°s a favorable cpinion as to the 
outcome of the war in the Philippine 
Islands, saying that he hoped the next 
dry season would see the insurrection 
quelied. The admiral said that he did 
not expect to go on sea voyages again 
except in the event of war, and that he 
will probebly retire under the regula- 
tidns, ” 

Maryland Rapublicans met last week 
and nominated candidates. The plat- 
form endorses the present national ad- 
ministration, declares in favor of the 
gold standard, in favor of suppresaing 
the Filipino ineurrection, the disposi. 
tion of the Philippines to be made by 
Congress, and in favor of laws for the 
suppression cf trusts which create 
monopoly. 

B>fore the close of the year 1900 the 
Southern Methoiists hope to raige one 
m?liion ard a half dollars for the Twen- 
tie:h Century Educasional Fund. Tne 
Nashyille Chris ‘ian Advocate says that 
already $300 000 has been subscribed. 
President Kilgo, writing of North Car- 
olina’s part, says: ‘‘Whatever will be 
done here must take its start from our 
next Annual Conference. Already 
$100,000 has been given to Trinity by 
Methodists since the year began ” 

Col. W. J. Bryan, in an interview in 
the Now York Journal, says: ‘“‘Asa 
member of the party I have said and 
still gay that an abandonment of the 
ratio of 16 to 1 would be equivalent to 
an abandonment of the money ques 
tion, because no free coinage law can 
be adopted until a ratio is agreed up 
on, and, sinc3 the 16 to 1 ratio has been 
agreed upon, and abandonment of it 
would mean that either the ratio is 
wrong or that, although it is right, we 
aro afraid to advocate it, If the ratio 
is wrong we ought to select another 
ratio and stand upon it. I donot be 
lieve the ratio to be wrong, neither is 
the ratio believed to be wrong by those 
who made the fight to insert it in the 
Democratic platform. 

Attention is drawn to the condition 
of Liberia by the appeal said to have 
been mate to President McKinley for 
its annexation by this government, or 
at least the aseumption of a protecto 
rate over it. The ground of the pro- 
posal is that owing to the greed of the 
great powe1s now partitioning A‘rica 
it has already euff>red a considerable 
lose of territory, and that in its weak 
pesa it is in danger of extinction unlees 
the integrity of the national domain is 
guaranteed by some powerful fricnd. 
That its position is peculiarly liable to 
the encroachments of the powers, and 
especially of France, there ia no doubt, 
with the exception of the northwest 
border, abutting on the British colony 
of Sierra Leone, the little rspublic be- 
ing wholly surrounded by territory 
recognized es within the French 
sphere. 

Georgia’s Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, O. B Stevens, haa returned to 
Atlanta after an inepaction of the crops 
throughout middle and south west Geor 
gia and states that cotton will be at least 
half a million bales short, and that in 
order to realizs even 75 per cent. of the 
crop of 1899, conditions will have to 
remain favorable for some time to 
come. The crop is also short in Texas. 
Tne Galveston News lass week printed 
areport of the cotton crop of Texas 
and the Territories made up of 355 re 
porta of an averags date of Ssptember 
3rd, covering 134 Texas counties and 
23 points in Indian and Ozlahoma Ter 
ritories. These reports indicate a de 
creas? in the yield of Texas of 36 8 per 
cent , and for Texas acd Territories of 
37.5 per cent. Drought caused mcs: of 
the lozs. 

And at the very moment when tke 
Christian people of the country are de- 
manding that Congressman Elect Rob 


Voice, be not allowed to take his seat 
in the house, Gen Bates has wiped the 
Edmunds law out of sight, as it were, 
and not only agrees that the sultan of 
Sulu shall continue to maintain his 
harem and add to the number of its in 
mates in accordance with his own 
sweet wi'l, but particularly stipulates 
that he shall receive $5,000 a year for 
its support and maintenance! Under 
these circumstances it is nat difficult 
to ucderstand why the sultan of Sulu 
and all the Filipinos of his domain 
should favor the rule of the United 
States; but what a spectacle for this 
great nation, founded for the encour- 
agement of liberty and manhood, thus 
to bribe an ignorant barbarian into 
q'liescence at the sacrifice of the very 
holy of holies of our institutions! We 
trust that the administration may 
promptly veto this act of Gen. Bates 
and put an end to a most disgraceful 
situation. 
— +o 


GOEBZL DENOUNCED. 





Republicans Threaten Lynchings in the 
Event of Losing the Election. 

Lonpon, Ky , Sapt. 8 — At a conven 
tion held yesterday at Mt. Vernon by 
R2publicans to nominate a State Sen- 
ator, Goeb2l was attacked most bitter 
ly. His election bill was pronounced 
infamous. Charles Finley, of Whitley 
county, declared that it was the pur 
pore of the State Democrats and Goe-. 
bel to steal the next election, and if 
this is done the day after the election 
there will be three Gosebelites less in 
Whitley county, for they would be 
lynched. O her delegates declared that 
this would happen in every county of 
the district. This refers to the three 
election commissioners that the Gae-. 
bel bill places in each county. They 
decide the polling figures, and from 
their decision there is no appeal. 


-_———— +o eae 
WILL TSIS PREVENT RAPdS? 


The Radical Remedy Suggested by a 
Baltimore Grand Jury 

BaLtTiIMorRE, Md., Sept 8 —The grand 
jury for the May term, upon being dis 
charged today by Judge Dobler, in 
the Criminal Court, made the follow 
ing suggestion in its report: 

“The punishment of death, whether 
judicisliy or illegally carried out, 
would be considered the most effective 
punishment for rape which could be 
inflicted; it having failed, however, in 
ite results, we would suggest castration 
and imprisonment in all cases of con 
viction instead of hanging. 

“This punishment, unquestionably, 
will prevent the criminal from again 
committing this crime, and he will be 
come a marked object and a living 
warning, which we think will cause 
others of the same brutal propensities 
to hesitate before they give way to 


their passiors ” 
> om ome 


GOLD STANDARD FOR INDIA. 


It is Decided to Make Gold the Legal 
Tender Immediately. 

SmmLa Sept. 9 —At to-day’s session 
of the India Council, Mr. Clinton 
Dwakins, the fiaancial member, intro- 
duced the Currency bill. He said that 
it had been decided to make gold the 
legal tender immediately, in the con 
viction that no other measure would 
save India from cisastrous embarrass 
ment end fresh taxation. 

The Government, he continued, was 
confident of the wisdom of this policy. 
W hile giving rupees for gold, ths Gov 
ernment wou'ld accept no obligation to 
exchange gold for rupess. 

“The Government,” Mr. Dwakins de 
clared, ‘‘does not desire to anything 
hostile to silver, in which the inhabi - 
tants of India largely invest their sav- 
ings. It believes that the rupee cur- 
rency will expand in response to trade 
demands, as the exchange of rupees 
for gold should impart elasticity to the 
currency.” 


—_——2 +o ___ 
BUCKNER DENOUNCES BOTH. 


€cores the Nominees for Governor of 

Ohoi and Kentucky --What He Says 

SovUISVILLE, Ky., September 5 — 
Candidates Goebel and McLean (2f 
Kentucky and Obio) were denourcad 
in bitter terms tonight by General 
Buckuery, the candidate for Vice Presi 
dent in 1896 

“The Demccrat’c party,” he said, 
‘thas no ticket in the field in Kentucky 
this year. If I thought there was a 
possibility of my voting for Goebel I 
would be willing to cut my had off 
or have somebody else cut my head off. 

**While I cannot vote for the ticket,” 
he added, “the ex Gevernor Brown 
movement, that culminated in bisnoni 
nation, represents the manhood of 
Kentucky. 

**Gosbel is not a D»mocrat, and never 
was. I class him asa Poputist. Heis 
not unlike McL°sn. 

**Both are really opposed to Bryan. 
The people who will stand by Goebel 
ism deserve the kind of trea: ment they 
will get. 

“The right of suffrage no longer ex- 
istsin Kentucky. I shall write a ticket 
of honorable men end voteit. I can- 
not vote the Brown ticket, because it is 





erta of Utah, because he is wedded to 





three living wivee, remarks Farmer's | 


MUST BE A UNION MAN 
CuHicaao, Sept. 6 —President Mc 
Kinley is now a Trades Union man. 
Hs was to-day elected a member of 
the Bricklayers and Stone Masons’ In- 
ternational Association. Pris jent 
Crubbing, of the union, sail that since 
the chief executive was to lay the cor- 
ner -stone of the new post-office, it was 
necessary that the President join the 
union before he is allowcd to handle a 
trowel in Cook county. A card of hon 
orary membership was made out for 
the President to day, but it will not be 
forwarded to him until the matter has 
been further discussed. 

‘*We will have to take the card away 
from him,” said Secretary Stamm, to- 
day, “if Mr. McKinley sets a stone 
prepar:d by non union labor, which 
the stone intended for the corner of 
the new post-office is. He will be de- 
prived of all the benefits of the union 
and we, as a national organization, 
will strike on any building in any part 
of the United States at which he lays 
@ corner stone or does any construction 
work.” 
—_——— Soe 
A SUMNING UP OF THE PHILIP- 
PINE CAMPAIGN TO DATE. 
We are in the Pailippines as a result 
of meetiog imperious and unavoidable 
moral responsibilities to ourselves, to 
the natives, and to the world, result- 
ing from the war with Spain, and we 
cannot retreat from them without 
shame, dishonor, and disgracs to us as 
@ great nation and és a Christian, civ- 
ilizing people—without reference to 
material opportunities in the Pacific 
and the impending pcssibility that if 
we shirk our responsibilities we will 
forsake our position as a permanent 
first-class power in the Pacific and 
come trailing slong behind Great 
B-itain, Russia, Japan and Germany. 
There never was a time since May 1, 
1898, when our naval or military forces 
could have abandoned Manila, and 
Admiral Dewey will confirm this when 
he returns. 


The immediate occasion of the pres 

ent conflict can be logically attributed 
to the Filipinos and not to ourselves. 

The fighting was begun and has been 
carried on under the most adverse 
conditions of s2ason and climate which 
characterize tropical countries. The 
outbreak came at the end of the cool 
season and at the beginning of the ex- 
cessively hot period When this hot 
season was over it was immediately fol- 
lowed by the rainy months, which are 
still running on and will not end until 
November. 

Despite these conditions the Ameri 
can forces have not met with a single 
decisive reverse from the beginning of 
the campaign up to the present writ 
ing, and have everywhere, and in all 
expeditions, driven the natives before 
them at will. The Filipino army, 
pushed from ‘“‘pillar to post,” has suf- 
fered enormous losses, is deprived of 
sources of fresh ammunition and sup- 
plies from the outside world, ia de 
moralized from an organized army in 
to retreating isolated bands, is forced 
to brutal tactics to keep the people in 
line and the leaders from desorting to 
the Americans, depending on the Hong 
Kong junta to manufacture alleged re- 
ports from Aguivaldo favorable to the 
Filipinos—whbich are too often and too 
much believed in America—and can 
not porsibly hold out as an integral 
force after the rains are over. 


Our forces now hold all the most im 
portant pointe in the Philippines. 
Area does not decide the question of 
present strength and influence. The 
best and most important section of 
Luzon is rapidly coming under our 
control. Already our sway, extended 
under adverse conditions, reaches from 
Imus in the south to Angeles in the 
north, a distance of nearly seventy 
tive mil's and from Manila southeast 
to Calamba, on Laguna de Bay, about 
twenty-five miles, the very heart of 
the island, We not only have Manila, 
but Lloilo, Cebu, Bacolod, Z s»mboanga 
Jolo, the commercial and strategical 
noints of the island. — From ‘‘The Half 
Year of War with Aguinaldo,” by 
John Barrett, in the American Month 
ly Raview of R:views for September. 
or 

Do you read The Verdict,of New York 
City? It advocates: Anincome tax, 
@ graduated inheritance tax, the elec- 
tion of Senators by the people, the s i1p- 
preesion of th» corrupt power of trusts 
and concentrated wealth, no private 
ownership of public franchises. Tae 
Verdict consists of twenty pages weck 
ly. Four pages are printed in five 
colors. Its cartoons in colors are the 
most vigorous and incisive published. 
With each week’s issue is a frameable 
supplement, printed on plate paper, 
containing the portrait of a National 
celebrity printed in colors. And aside 
from its powerful editorial pages, The 
Verdict contains short stories and 
special articles of unusual merit. Reg. 
ular price of The Verdict is $44 year. 
We will send The Progressive Farmer 
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ALLIANCE NEWS. 


FROM STATE LECTURER SEA- 
WELL. 


Alliance Cutlook Brightening. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I had the pleasure on yesterday 
(Sept. 2) of addressing an interesting 
audience of Duplin county people at 
Goodson’s mill. The Ailiance gave 
their annual picnic at that place. The 
farmers, their wives and sons and 
daughters turned out in forc2 and gave 
us an ovation characteristic of Duplin 
county’s hospitality and zeal in what- 
ever they undertake. After the speak- 
ing and the dinner, a club for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was made, which find 
enclosed. 

The Alliance is by no means dead in 
Daplin. Theold Friendship Alliance 
has recently been revived and expects 
sdon to have 40 members. The cause 
of the Alliance is brightening, and now 
that the drummers and hotel people 
are organizing to fight the trusts, may 
we not expect right lively help from 
them? Or will they expect to whip 
the whole combination of trusts with- 
out the aid of the poor farmer? Will 
not other professions get their eyes 
open too, before long and see the jus- 
tics of our cause, ‘Truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” 

V. N. SEAWELL, 


oo 


HALIFAX COUNTY: MiBTING. 








Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

I have been thinking ever since our 
county meeting of writing to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but have been too 
busy with tobacco curing, and besides 
I don’t understand newepaper writing 
and whatI do know I reckon I hate 
to express on paper worse than any- 
body living. I don’t know whether it 
is laziness or what, but I don’t like to 
write. (They ought not to have made 
me § creiary, but they did, and from 
the resolution passed at the State 
meeting I suppose I must say some- 
thing). 

Our county meeting was held with 
Brinkleyville Sub. on the second 
Thursday in Jaly, with only two Subs. 
represented—Carter’s School House 
and Brinkleyville. We certainly ex 
pected Essex, but it was not repre 
sented. It seems as if Mullens have 
quit us, but we do hope they will come 
again. B:o. Simmons, what is the 
matter? 

The following officers were elected: 

W. E Bowens, President; J. R. Sher- 
rin, Vice-President; W. M. Martin, 
Secretary-Treasurer; R A. Horner, 
Lecturer, Bro J. R. Sherrin was 
elected delegate to the State meeting, 
with W. E Bowers alternate; but we 
are sorry to see that neither attended ; 
know something must have prevented. 
We had real good specc‘ies at our 
meting, and not only speeches, but 4 
good dioner. 
And speaking of gun flints reminds 
me of shooting, so will say right here 
to our county brethren that at our last 
Sub. meeting I was requested to write 
through The Progressive Farmer tc 
you all, that at our next county meet- 
ing, which will be held at Brinkley- 
ville, we all go and carry dinner and 
nvite somes speaker to make a talk, 
not only to us, but the public as well. 
Think if we startin time we may get 
Dr. Seawell. (Now, B-o. Simmons, 
you and Bro. White get up a crowd 
and come; we won’t ask you to bring 
dinner; we will feed you just to have 
your lovely presence). 

I think if there ever was 4 time that 
we need to be organized, now is the 
time. I have been in the Alliance since 
its organizition and I can say that we 
have more need of the Alliarce to day 
than we ever had. And now, brethren 
of old Halifax, those that are in the 
Alliance and those that are not, let us 
get together the second Thursday in 
Ostober and have a grand old time. 
Now what say you! I am glad to see, 
Mr. Editor, that you are taking so 
much interest in the Alliance cause; 
think tbat every Allianceman ought 
to feel proud of the editcrial manage- 
ment of our organ and do all in his 
power to build up the only farmer’s 
paper in the Btato. 

Now, Mr. Editor, Iam going to try 
and close, but hardly know how. I 
wanted to say some more, but am 
afraid you won’t but it in the paper, 
and in fact I hardly know what I have 
eaid because I am curing tobacco, and 
pushing up fires and writing at odd 
momenta. 

Fraternally, 
W. M. Martin, 
Secretary H slifax Co. Alliance. 


————o > 


TH2 “A BC” OF BEE CULTURE. 


This splendid book, by A. I. Root, ig 
a cyclopedia of everything pertaining 
to the care of the honey bee. It con- 
tains 400 pages, and is beautifully illue- 
trated by over 300 engravings, many of 
them full page. The whole work is 
elegantly bound in cloth, 7 inches 
wide by 104 inches long and embossed 
on side and back in goid. If you raise 
bees, you can’t afford to be without it, 
8vo, cloth. Price, pomspaid, $1 25. Aa. 








a 16 to 1 ticket,” concluded the general. 


and The Verdict both one year for $4 
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Little Folks’ Column. 





TRUST. 
I cannot see, with my small human 
sight, f 
Why God should lead this way or that 
for me; ; ; 
I only know He hath said: ‘‘Child, 


follow me;” 
But I can trust. 


I know not why my path should be at 
times 
8) straightly hedged, so strangely bar- 
red before; i 
I only know God could keep wide the 
door; 
Bit I can trust. 


I find no answer often, when beset 
With questions fierce and subtle on my 


way, 
And daa have but strength to faintly 
pray ; 
Still I can trust. 
I often wonder, as with trembling 
hand 
I cast the seed along the furrowed 
ground, 
If ripened fruit for God will there be 
found; 
But I can trust. 


I cannot know why suddenly the 
storm ‘ 

Should rage so fiercely round me in its 
wrath ; 

But this I know, God watches all my 
path— . 

And I can trust. 


I may not draw aside the mystic veil 
That hides the unknown future from 
my sight; 
Nor know if for me waits the dark or 
light; 
But I can trust. 


I have no power to look across the 


tide, 
To see, while here, the land beyond 
the river; 
But this I know, I shall be God’s for 
ever; 
So I can trust. 
—Selected. 


JUST FILLING OUR OWN PLACE. 


We often think that, if we had that 
man’s means, or that man’s ability, or 
that man’s opportunity, we could do 
something worth doing, but, as we are, 
there is no possibility of any great 
thing. Yet God does not want us to 
fill any other man’s place, or to do 
any other man’s work. God wants us 
to improve our own opportunity, with 
the possessions and the powers that He 
has given us. Itisa very great thing 
for us to do the best we can do, just 
where and as we are. God asks no one 
of us to do more than this, nor has any 
one of us a right to do less— Ex 





THER&’s A BOY IN THE HOUSE. 
A gun in the psrlor, a kite in the hall, 
In the kitchea a book, and a bat, and 
@ ball, 

O. the sideboard a ship, on the book 
case a flute, 

And a hat for whose ownership none 
could dispute; 

And out on the porch, gallantly pranc- 
ing nowhere, 

A epirited hobby horse paws at the 


air; 

And a well pol’sied pie plate out there 
on the sheif, 

Near the tall jelly jar which a mis 
chievous elf, 

Emptied as sly and slick as & mouse, 
Make it easy tosee There’s a Boy in 
the House. 


A racket, a rattle, a rollicking shout, 
Above and below and around and 
about; 

A whistling a pounding, ahammering 
of nails, 

The building of houses, the shaping of 
sails, 

Eatreaties for paper, for scissors, for 
string, 

For every unfindable, bothersome 


thing; 
A bang of the door, and a dash up the 


stairs, 
In the interest of burdensome business 
affairs; 
And an elephant hunt for a bit of a 


mouse, 
Make it easy to hear There’s a Boy in 
the House. 


But oh, if the toys were not scattered 
about, 

And the house never echoed to racket 
and rout; 

If forever the rooms were all tidy and 


neat, 
And one need not wipe after wee mud 
dy feet; 
If no one laughed out if the morning 
was red, 
And with kisses went tumbling all 
tired to bed; 
What a wearisome work a day world, 
don’t you see, 
For all who love little wild laddies 
*¢would be; 
And I’m happy to think, though I 
shrink like a mouse, 
From disorder and din—There’s a Boy 
in the House! 


—Selected. 
QUEER THINGS ABOUT FROGS 





A remarkable thing about these 
creatures is that the larger part of the 
breathing is done through the skin. in 
fact, it is said that this supply of air 
is a necessary addition to that taken 
in by ordinary breathing, as the latter 
does not supply sufficient air to sup. 
port life in afrog. Another peculiar 
thing about the skin of a frog is its 
powerful absorption of water. This is 





FEEBLE FAITH BETTER THAN 
NONE. 


If God made no r2sponee except to 
perfect faith, who could hope for he!p? 
Bat God has regard for beginnings, 
and His eye perceives genuineness in 
the germ. The hand of the woman in 
the crowd trembled at it was stretched 
toward Jesus, and the faith back of it 
was superstitiously reverent, trusting 
in the virtue of the robe rather than in 
the Oae who wore it. Yet the genuine 
ness of that faith, feeble though it was, 
triumphed in God’s loving sight. Real 
trusiis real power though the heart 
and hand both tremble—Sunday School 
Time3. 


A PRAYER. 


Os Thou whoge name is Love, who 
never turnest away from the cry of 
Thy needy children, give ear to my 
prayer this morning. Make this a day 
of blessing to m2, and make me a bless- 
ing to others. Keep all evil away from 
me. Preserve me from outward trans 
gressions and from secret sin. Help 
me to control my temper. May I 
check the frat risings of anger and 
sullenness. If I meet with unkindness 
or ill treatment give me that charity 
which suffereth long and beareth all 
things. Make me kind and gentle to 
ward all, loving even those who love 
me not. Let me live this day as if it 
were to be my last. O1, my God, show 
me the path that Thou wouldst have 
me to follow. May I take nostep that 
is not ordered by Thee, and go nowhere 
except Thou Lord, go with me. Amen. 
—Ashton Oxenden. 

BEWARE OF MISJUDGING. 


Perhaps it were better for moat of us 
to ccmplain less of being misunder 
stood and to take more care that we 
do not misunderstand other people It 
ought to give us pause at a time tore 
member that each one has a stock of 
cutand dry judgments on his neigh- 
bors, and that the chances are that 
most of them are quite erroneous 
What our neighbor really is we may 
never know, but we may be pretty cer 
tain that he is not what we have ia- 
agined, and that many things we have 
thought of him are qui'e beside the 
merk. What he dos re have seer, 
but we have ro idea what may have 
been Lis though!s and inteotione. The 
mere surf:c> of hia charscter may be 
exposed, but of the compl-xity witkia 
we have not the faintest idea People 
crammed with self-ccnsciousness a: d 
self-conc:it are often praised as hum 
ble, while shy and reserved people are 
judged to be proud. Some whose whole 
life is one subtle, studied selfishness 
get the name of self sacrifice, and other 
silent, heroic soule are condemrei for 

want of bumanity.—Ian Maclaren, in 
the ‘Potter's Wheel.” 


due, of course, to the numberless min 
ute pores with which their skin is pro 
vided. It has been proved that a frog 
can thus soak up half its weight of 
water in an hour. The skin of the 
stomach is most active in this way, 
and at the same time, most often in 
contact with moisture, such as mud, 
dewy grass, wet ground and leaves 
afford. As the skin perspires quite as 
freely as it absorbs, it is easily seen 
why contact with moisture is so neces. 
sary. Besides the loss from evapora- 
tion, there ia the stopping of the skin 
breathing also, because the skin has to 
be kept moist and so‘t to absorb fresh 
air and give ff used air from the sys 
tem. The soaking of water is what 
gives the frog’s skin such a cold, clam 
my and uncanny feeling wheo han- 
dled, and it explains a strange ihiog. 
Though a bullfrog were poked with a 
red hot iron, it would not feel it enough 
to move out of its tracks, for the moist- 
ure on the skin forms a kind of film or 
vapor between it and the iron, which 
it takes time to heat through; and so 
the frog would not feel pain from the 
heat. Yet, if hot water is dropped 
upon him, he willinstantly jump from 
pain, as this heat at once strikes into 
the skin. 

A frog has another safeguard against 
drying up, that is, a kind of interior 
sack for storing water. Like the camel, 
it thus keeps a supply which carries it 
over mary a dry place, when it would 
otherwise lose allof its moisture and 
die. The water is as pure and tasteless 
as that of any spring. In Australia it 
is said one species of frog prepares for 
a drouth in a wonderful way. S ome 
times the traveler suffering from thirst 
will come to a bush, and digging into 
the ground a foot or two, will finda 
clay ball. Hs cracks it open and out 
jumps a frog. Stranger still, inside 
the ball is found a good drink of pure 
water. And with this the man 


‘*Mamma, if I had a hat before I had 
this one, it’s ali right to say that’s the 
hat i had had, isn’t it?” ‘Certainly, 
Josnnny.” ‘and if that hat once had 
a hole in it, and I had it mended, I 
could say it had had a hole init, 
couldn’t 1?” ‘ Yves, there would be 
nothing incorrectin that.” ‘Then it’d 
be good Eaglish to say that the hat I 
had had had hada hole in it, wouldn't 
it?”—Trained Motherhood. 


“Remember, my boy,” said Uncle 
James, as he gave Bobby acoin, ‘that 
it you take careof the pennies, the 
shiilings will take care of themselves.” 

Bobby locked a tr. fils dubious. 

‘I do take care of the pennies,” he 
replied, ‘‘but as soon as they get to be 
shillings, pa takea care of ’em.’”’— 
Tit Bite. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT, 


Balieving that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con. 
stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect to keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. It is not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The act of the Logislature 
reads as follows: 

The General Assembly of North Caro 

do enact: 

That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 

ARTICLE VI. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY OT OFFIOE— 

QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR. 
(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi- 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election district, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any personof the right to vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict2d or 
who has con!‘essed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shall be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re- 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
preecribed by law. 

(Section 3.) Every person offering to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the General Assembly of North 
Carolina shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. ’ 
(Ssction 4) Every person presenting 
himself for registration shall be able 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shall be entitled to vote 
he shall have paid on or before the 
first day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax as pre 
scribed by law for the previous year. 
Poll taxes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shall 
issue to enforce the collection of the 
same except against asseszed property. 
(Ssctiou 5 ) No maleperson, who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shall 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, He shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Section prior to December 1, 
1908. The General Assembly shall 
provide for a permanent record of all 
persons who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and 
all such persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless disqualified 
under section 2 of this article: Pro- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 
(Section 6 ) Ail elections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the Goneral Assembly shall be viva 
voce. 

Section 7 Every voter in North Caro- 
lina, except as in this Article disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to office, but be 
fore entering upon the duties of the 
office he shall take and subscribe the 
following oath; ‘I, ————, do sol- 
emply swear (or affirm) that I will sup 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the Con- 
stitution and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office as ——--—. So help me 
G da.” 

(Section 8). The following classes of 
persons shall be disqualified for c fice: 
First, all persons who deny the being 
of Almizhty God. Second, all persons 
who shall have been convicted, or con 
fessed their guilt on indictment pend 
ing, and whether sentenced or not. or 
under judgment su-pended, of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime 
for which the punishment may be im 
prisonment in the penitentiary. since 
becoming citizens of the United Statee, 
or of corruption and malprectice in 
office, unless such person shall be re 


manner prescribed by law. 
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way to get a low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. Freg. 
Electric Wieei Co., Box 93, Quincy, Ills 








stored to the right of citizenship in a 


A LITTLE FUN. 
She sat in her pew, 
A sunb‘an stole through 
The window and kissed her. 
And I why I sat 
And thought whata fl.t 
I eeemed on that day, 
When feeling quite gay, 
I attempted to kiss her — 
and 
mis3d 
her! 
His E joyment.—‘*You must wake 
me at the usual hour in the morning,” 
said Shattuck to his wife on the even- 
ing of the third of July. ‘ You are not 
going to the office, are you?” ‘No; I 
want to have the supreme satisfaction 
of rolling over and going to sleep 
again.” —Judge. 
Judge.—Can’t you and your busband 
live together without fighting ?” 
Mrs. Mulcahy.—No, yer ’antrer, not 
happily. 
———» 2) ae 
During the Summer Ss:ason, cramps 
com? upon us suddenly and remain 
until the pain is driven away by a dose 
or two of Pain KILLER, the celebrated 
cure for all summer complaints, from 
simple cramps to the most aggravated 
form of cholera morbus or dysentery. 
No household should be without the 
Pain Killer. Avoid substitutes. there 
is but one Pain Killer, Perry Davis’. 
252. and 502. 





ALWAYS KEEP ON HAND 


Paiwkil\er 


There is no kind of pain 
or ache, internal or exter- 
nal, that Pain-Miller . will 
not relieve. 


LOOK OUT FOR IMITATIONS AND SUB- 
STITUTES. THE GENUINE B80TTLE 
BEARS THE NAME, 

PERRY DAVIS & SON. 

eo 


BOOKS 


EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 
MER’S SON SHOULD 
READ. 


The following books combine the re-- 
sults of the very latest and best ecience 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one is 
written by a specialist who has at 
tained reputation for long ccntinued 
and conscientious work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thoroughly 
scientific and reliable. Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should readthem. Each book is 
substantially bcund in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Cornell University, or under his 
editorial supervision. 

They are— 





te" PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE Ey Pror L & Bar- 
LEY, CF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Well illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1 25. 


Every farmer who has not had the 
advantages of a course at an agricul- 
tural college should read it, and should 
also sse that his boys read it We be 
lieve it would pay any farmer to do 
without a new plow if necessary in 
order to purchasethisbook. It istime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs ‘‘in the 
moon ;” time to quit letting timothy 
hay go to seed because it lasts longer— 
time, in short, to learn that farming is 
as much a busin«ss as banking and the 
progressive farmer must study his 
business just as the banker does. This 
book helps those who read it to do these 
things; helps them to get into the cur 
rent of progressive agriculture 


[e"FE RTILIZERS. By Epwarp 
W. VoorHEES, Professor of 
Agriculture in Rutger’s College 
and Director of une New Jersey 
Experiment Station. 335 pages. 
Price, $1 00. 


This is the most interesting book on 
the sutj ct it hss ever been cur pleas 
ureto read. The whole matter of For- 
tilization is taken up and treated ina 
way that is lucid and enter aining to 
any one at all interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures, green man 
uring and commercial fertilizars are 
treated, and the result of many exper 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail 

Trousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertiliz°rs unsuited to the 
land to which it :s applied, which 
money might be saved to the farmers 
by reading this book. 


tay" CHE SOIL: Irs Naturg, Re- 
LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
By F. H Kina, Profeasor of 
Agricultural Paysites in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 
pages, 45 illustrations. 75 cta. 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price. Address: 


The Progressive Farmer, 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 


It is seldom the case that an audience 
which has listened to a long course of lec- 
tures covering several weeks, unanimously 
requests its repetition. Such is the case, 
however, with the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor George D. Herron, of 
Iowa College, in Willard Hall, Chicago, 
last fail, and which has just been re- 
peated to immense audiences in one of the 
largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been published 
in book form under the title of'‘BETWEEN 
Ca#saR AND Jgsus." They touch every 
present-day question by laying the founda- 
tion upon which the settlement of all of 
them must rest. This book is of special 
value to preachers, teachers, reformers, 
and professional men and women. 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, 4o cents in 
paper Address 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N. OC. 





Send us $613.80 and we will shi 


yo 
this Real Oak Bed Room jit 


uit 
guaranteee full size and made of selected 
oak, nicely finished, 18 x 20 mirror, and the 
aqual of: any $20 suit in the market. Send 
for Circulars of bargains in Farniture, 
Stoves, Carpets, Baby Carriages, Sewing 
Machines, ete. Address 


The Padgett Furniture Co. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 








No Etome 


is complete without a celebrated QUAKER FOLDING 
BATH CABINET. Is prolongs life, saves Medicine and 
doctor bills. 

You can have at your home in your own room Hot 
Springs, Mineral Springs, Turkish, Russian, Hot Air, 
Steam, Vipor, Medicated. Perfumed, Mineral Salt, 
Q1inine, Hop or Sulphur Baths at a cost of abcut 3 centa 
per bath 

It is a God-send to humanity. 
have one. } 

For Ladies Gantlemen or Children. A perfect sani. 
tary bathing aypliance, eelf supported by a folding steel 
frame: covering of Antiseptic, Hygeinic cloth, rubber. 
: @ lined. Has a docr—not a cioak or sa qs to pullon or 
cff over your neua, or rest on your shoulders. 

\., The Q taker is an abeolute home-bathing necessity—uscd and recommended 
by the vest pbyeiciar’. 
Agents wanted throughout the State. Address: 


J. L. BURNS, 


STATE AGENT, Rateiag, N. OC, 
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Every home should 











If So, You Can’t Afford to Be Without 


GLEASON ORSE BOOK. 


% BWV. 
ZNENENENEN 3 





You will know ail 
about a horse 


No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
after you ge gf yi ; ote. horse after 
y a a eee 2) 7 
have pe ot you have 
are © 
y og read 
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D-of, 
Gieason 

subduing a 
** Black Devil,** 

the man-eating 


stallion, at Philada., Pa. 


4 has drawn 

larger crowds 

than the great 

P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ever did. 


—=— 


THE ONLY OOMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED WORK 
—-BY AMERICA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINERS— 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment asthe most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole 
work comprises 


400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS 


History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buving, F-eding, Grooming, Shoeing, 
Doctoring, Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 





SUBDUING A BAD SHIER 


QUR ~:~ GREAT ~:+ OFFER. 














This remarkable work was fi-st sold exc.usively by agente at $2 per Copy: 
A new edition has been issued which contains every word and every illusira 
tion in the $2 edition, but is printed on iighter paper and has a heavy, tough 
paper binding. Every man who owns a horse should haveacopy. By a lucky 
strike we are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip 
tions to THE PROGRE3SIVE FARMER or #3 in renewals (other than your 
own) and we will send youa copy free pre paid. . 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Farmer one 
year for only $1.25. Furst come, firsi swerved. Order at once. 


Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Raeiag, N. C. 


RALEIGH, WN. O- 
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Ere 
“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 


the following poem was published in The Progressive Farmer of March 

dsince then we have several times referred to it. It has since that 
perhaps the most famous American poem of the decade, and we 
afore feel that our subscribers will excuse us for publishing and calling at 
oit again. Prof. Markham’s poems have just been published in book 
he Doubleday & McClure Co., under the title, ‘‘The Man With the 
ser Poems.” ‘‘The Man With the He” reads as follows:] 
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Bowed by the weight of centuries he lears 


Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
Tne emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on bis back the burden of the world. 


Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 


S:olid and stunned, a brother to the cx ? 


Who loosened and let down his brutal jiw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 
Whcs3 breath blew out the light within this brain ? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and 
To have dominion over sea and land ; 


To trace the stars and search the heavens for power: 


To feel the passion of Ezernity ? 


Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 


Down the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 


There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 


Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades ? 


What the long reaches of the peaks of song. 
Tne rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose ? 
Torough this dread shsps the suffering ages look ; 


Jime’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 


Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 


Piundered, profaned. and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 


gave 


This monstrous thing distorted and soul quenched } 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Give back the upward looking and the light; 


R build in it the music and 


Touch it again with immortality ; 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords and rulers 


How will the Future reckon with this Man ? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of revellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kingse— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries ? 











Good Literature and a Clean Tongue. 
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BSLIEV Ea child's character can be 
molded to a great extent by the kind 
ofliterature put into his hands. Give 
him plenty of the bright, entertaining 
story books through whiche breath the 
principles of temperance and right 
living, and you need not worry much 
about his future. Dime novels or books 
of prnicious influence will not hold 
much charm for him after the taste 
for good reading is once formed. One 
can find dozens of homee in a day’s 
jurney where no juvenile books or 
papers are provided for the young peo- 
pl. The parents will tell you they 
have ¢0 many expenses from clothing 
and sending the children to school that 
they cannot aff rd to buy any but the 
necessary echcol books; yet, in many 
cases, the mother feeds growing 
stomachs with useless and expensive 
knick-knacks that are positively in 
jurious, the cost of which would sup 
ply the children with all the reading 
matter they could use; beside the 
mother could employ her time which 
the work of preparation consumes to 
some work that would earn enough to 
feed the young minds with good, pure, 
moral ideas, 

And this brings me to the twin sister 
sudjects. Temperance and morality 
ara the opposites of intemperance and 
iMmorality. The latter are invariably 
inseparable companions, the former 
should be. To my mind the word 
mora ity does not refer to the living of 
4 virtuous, honest life alone, but to the 
possession of a clean tongue as well. 
We all know that as our minds leads 
80 are our lives molded. The insinuat 
ig lock and emile, the putting of 
double constructions upon remarks, 
®schanging vulgar stories or j kes all 
tave a widespread icfluence for bad. 
‘8 conceded that the majority of this 
Practica is confined to the male gex, 
aad vis also stated that the mej rity 
of thes x practice it. 

Is it not bumiliating to know that 4 
woman, no matter how pure her life 
4nd reputation have always been, can 
40: pass a hotel office, a barber s10p 
*T@saloon without having her char- 
‘clr torn into sireda by the vulgar 
au *S of the men who observe her? I 
“2 told that this is almost invariably 
“© Case, and cfsen these remarks come 
‘T.2 church members. 

A few weeka ago Isat in front of a 
Patty of clergymen on the train. Be- 
“re the train started they were en 
Razed in converra‘ion, much of it 
rhe and witty and enjoyed by the 
thas de eeneere A remark was made 

rew forth the exclamation from 
Sue of them; 
ae reminds me of a story. but,” 
tall . around regretfully, a | cannot 
a ae. It you'll remind me of it 

- ime I'll tell it to you.” 

ll do 80,” was the reply, but I was 














the dream ; 


in all lands, 
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pleased to note that it was somewhat 
lacking in cordiality. 

Think of it! Your sons hear th:s: 
things from older men, perhaps their 
own fathers, and they consider it the 
proper thing to repeat them. Not only 
do the boys’ morals suffer, but the 
name of woman is constantly being 
dragged through the quagmire of pub 
lic obscenity. In s»me communities 
boys go to the country store and sit 
for hours in this contaminatisg atmos 
phere, listening to and taking part in 
the conversation. Only a short time 
ago an instance was told me in which 
& young boy made vuglar remarks 
aoout hig own parents before a store 
fuil of boys and middle-aged men; men 
who ought to have had the decency to 
reprove him, but who thought it cun. 
ning, laughed at it, and repeated it 
to others. 

From persons! observation I find 
that obacene talk is not confined alone 
to men. I have known women who 
seemed to experience great pleasure in 
telling vulgar stories, and, I am sorry 
to confess it, women who were professt 
ing Christians. It is hard to reconcile 
the pure, exalted Obristian spirit with 
a filthy tongue! If every woman 
would commence the reform with her 
self and then her husband, refusing to 
listen to such talk—if he is inclined to 
use it—win him over to the state 
of mind that will enable him to say to 
his male friends, ‘‘'You need not tell 
me & story that you would not tell be- 
fore my mother,” convince him of the 
crime to good morals he commits in 
using unclean language before boys 
and young men, the reformatory re 
sult wcu!d be incalcuabla in its magni 
tude. There are pleaty of innocent 
jokes end harmless fun to be enjoyed, 
so that we need not go about with 
doleful faces because obscenity is for 
bidden. 

I ws recxntly much interested in 
the Hawaiian question which meant 
the annexation or not of leprosy. The 
taint is transmitted from generation 
to generation without transgr: sions 
on the part of the innocent victims 
When a patient is examined and con- 
demned to Molokai, or there is a 
suspicion of arrest and examination, 
the greatect ¢ fforts are often made by 
the friends to conceal the lepers among 
the faatnesses of the mountains, thus 
prom ting the disease by infection. It 
is eetimated that 5 per cent. of the na 
tivee on the island of Hawaii are lep 
ers. Have we not a larger per cent. 
of moral lepers? Do we not cover the 
moral defects of our friends with the 
cloak of society’s sanction, particular 
ly if they have money or are men? I 
believe this habit of making double 
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Not only virtuous lives and clean 
tongues are necessary, but the founda 
tion, a clean brain, must be cultivated. 
If we donot think unclean thoughts 
we will not express them; if we neither 
think nor talk them we will not live 
them nor it fiuence others to do so. 
Our greatest need is courage,strength 
and grace to discountenance this evil 
habit as deadly in its alluring influenca 
as the many armed oc‘tupus, and as 
smirching to the soul as the sepia with 
which the octupus posions the water 
in its ocean home.—N. E. C., in Na 
tional Stockman and Farmer. 
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THE LETTER FROM HOME, 





‘I feel as though I had meta whole 
roomful of my old friends,” said the 
girl who is trying—in spite of home 
sickness—to make her own way in the 
city. “I’ve just had a letter from 
Aunt Louise. It ign’t filled with her 
own aches and pains and trials and 
troubles. The home news is ail here, 
but there isn’t one selfish, whining 
word. 

‘She writes eight pages. Sec! She’s 
mentioned mest of the people and 
places I’m interested in and told me 
dozams of tongs I wanted to hear 
&@bvut. I don’s mean to say they're 
important thinge; but it is nice to 
Know the name of Cousin Carrie’s 
baby, and to learn that E ia Mayo is 
taking music lessons, and to havea 
description of the new minister's 
family, and even to hear they’ve laid 
& new sidewalk over the muddy place 
above the post office ! 

** Gossip?’ Perhaps itis, but it isn’t 
mean gossip. I wouldn't hesitate to 
show it to any one who is mentioned 
here. And it makes me feel as though 
I'd made a visit home, and found that 
I wasn’t forgotten. 

“I Know how Aunt Luise does it 
She makes a list of the people we 
know, and when the time comes to 
write she just looks at the list to make 
sure she hasn’t leftany out. Snesays 
she doesn’t pretend to be a letter 
writer, but her letters do me lots of 
good for all that. Little things look 
large when one’s away from home, and 
everything is news!” 

Perhaps there is a hint here for 
young people—and older oncs—who 
profess that they would be glad to 
write to absent friendsif they only 
knew what to say.—Youth’s Com 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A “SELF- 
MADE” MAN. 


‘ Ho,” said the newspapers, referring 
to a capitalist who had done some- 
thing to render himself especially con- 
spicuous, ‘“‘is a self made man.” He 
was & man who had ‘‘gone West” in 
the early years, prompted by a love of 
adventure. He had dreamscf wealth, 
but no plans toobtainit. He was con 
fident that the argosy was there chief 
ly because Horace Greeley had said 
that it was. The man preempted a 
farm in a territory which is now a mid- 
Weetern State, and euffered the priva 
tions and hardships of a pioneer. The 
Pike's Peak gold discoveries came, and 
he was caught and carried by the 
great human wave which dashed itself 
against the Rocky Mountaios. Then 
he discovered gold—a mine of it. He 
was shrewd enough by nature to re- 
tain it, and it gavehim afortune. He 
invested in banks and railroads. Im-~- 
migrants swarmed to the great new 
land and made his investments splen- 
didly profitable. He has today, per 
haps, nearly as many millions as 
popular belief accredits to him. 
If the glamour of gold could be dis- 
sipated from this man’s presence it 
would be revealed that never for a 
single instant in his life had he emerged 
from the ranks of those who are con- 
trolled by ths simple, elemental im 
pulses with which they were born. 
There was no distinction in his love of 
adventure; that characteristic is al- 
most as common as curiosity. His 
hardships were @ natural incident to 
that adventure, shared by thousande 
upon thousands who did not su ceed, 
and borne, not from any motive of 
self development, but because they 
could not be escaped. Hia discovery of 
gold was not the result of training, and 
hia career theraa‘ter was fashioned by 
the conditions into which he bad been 
ei by his original impulses. He is 
what he was in the beginning, modi- 
fied by circumstances whicn he did not 
create. 

Whether or not there can be a really 
self-made man is atili a question with 
the schoola, but it seems probable that 
hia closest approximation may be 
found outside of the ranks of the mil 
tionaries. The impatient man who 
schools himeelf to patience; the timor 
ous one who sets himself the lesson of 
fortitude and learns it; the one who 
curb; a turbulent spirit to pursue day 
by day the path of rectitude, is a type 
of the approximately self made man 
po less than he who, discovering cer- 





to what the world denominates success, 





constructions and of vulgar story tell- 
ing is the imcipiznt source of moral 
leprosy. 


tain talentain himeelf, cultivates them 


—Fred Nye, in the Staturday Evening 


ABOUT READING BOOKS. 


‘**Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a 
true book.”-- CARLYLE. 

The great mind of Carlyle never con 
ceived a truer thought nor did his ac 
tive pen ever write a truer sentence. 
Recently we heard One deploring 
the fact that the masses of the people 
are wofully ignorant. And we parti 
ally agreed with him. Not so ignor 
ant, to be sure, about passing events; 
for perhaps the masses of the people 
were never more alive to the news aad 
gossip of the passing hour than they 
are to-day. And there is a reason that 
it should be so; and the reason is, that 
never before have the people had such 
opportunity for knowing things of the 
present. The great multiplicity of 
cheap newspapers and magazines 
makes it porsible for anyone who 
wishes to do so to keep pretty well up 
with passing things at very small cost. 
And we do not mean that this is not 
the correct thing to do; but the tend- 
ency is to rely too much on such me 
diume as newspapers and magazines 
for intelligence and general mental 
pabulum to the exclusion of books 

To any one who makes close obser. 
vation it is very clear that fewer books 
are read and studied now in compari 
son with the number of newspapers 
acd magazines than formerly. Is it 
because papers and magazines are so 
cheap? Well, one would think so, per 
haps, at first; but as a matter of fact 
books are now made and sold as corre 
spondily cheap as newspapers and 
magazines. Then wherein lies the 
cause for the voracious reading of the 
daily, weekly and monthly prints to 
the neglect of books? Perhaps no one 
can sum it up, and we do not propose 
to try it here; but as we observe it, 
such is the case with the mas3es. 
There is more in this than appears 
at first thought, perhaps, and especial 
ly to the young. Now, we would not 
fora moment say to the young men 
and the young women of the land that 
they ovght not to read papers and 
magazines; on the other hand we would 
encourage it. But we would also sug 
gest that they be careful about the 
character of the papers and magazines 
which they read. And would empha 
size especially the importance of as 
much good book reading as possible. 
No matter if you do not know the lat- 
est sensational story in some of the 
monthlies; no matter if you have not 
read the latest serial ina popular story 
paper or magazine, if you have well 
garnered the time in reading a solid 
book by some standard author while 
your frisnd has given all the time to 
lighter reading. To b3 sure, it is de- 
sirable that every one keep up with 
the best late news if he can; but some 
times the less one knows of certain 
kinds of news the better. 
Then, to the young, whom we have 
in mind esp:cially, we would suggest 
that such papers and magazines as you 
do read should be pure and high toned 
and safe for anyone; and do not forget 
that all the ne we and all the discussions 
of every kind in the papers and the 
magazines cannot take the place of 
good books. Remember Carlyle’s wise 
observation about the ‘‘virtue of a 
true book,” and read as many as your 
opportunities properly admit.—Scot 
land Neck Commonwealth. 





Our Social Chat. 


EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIB’S LETTER. 











I am sure that all of you will read 
with pleacure Ruth Kamimbe’s splen 
did letier on euucation. Such letters 
cause us pleasure but not unmixed 
with pain when we remember that 
what she says concerning our slothful 
nese in educational matters is all too 
true. 
Oue of our girls comes to us this 
week witha new pame. Not that she 
has married but simply choo3es a ‘‘pen 
name” which ehs prefers to her real 
one as a member of the circle. Tais is 
Celeste. 
J2nnie Acton is with us in one of her 
characteristic letters. She is almost 
invariably cheerful! and her letters do 
us good. After all is it not best to look 
tor the bright side if thers is one, and 
if not make one? It is not always 
possible to do either and then patient 
endurance is d c:dedly the best policy. 
Your old Auntie is so busy this week 
that she has only a few minutes to 
talk to you but if a week paseaes and I 
do not greet you and at least let you 
know that I hold the door to the circle 
ajar many of you seem to think that 
something has gone wrong in our 
household. Now I feel as much inter- 
est in each one of you as itis pcs3ible 
and I appreciate your nice letters but 
ae Jennie Acton terms it a ‘‘rebound 
of appreciation” would cause me to ex 
pect too much of you and this I must 
not do for I believe you do the best 
you can under all circumstances. 


aske to join us and I gladly admit her. 


that she is an entertaining writer. 


Since writing the above another girl 


She signs herself L vuise and ali can see 


ASTRONG PLEA FOR EDUCATION 


DrarR AUNT JENNIE:—Another earn 
est reader desires admittance into your 
happy circle. But what shall I write? 
Among the many subjects discussed, 
the illiteracy of North Carolina is un 
noticed, so why not mention afew 
things about that. 
‘Carolina! Carolina! Heaven’s bless 
ings attend her ! 
While we live we will cherish, protect, 
and defend her; 
Though the scorner may sneer at, and 
witlings defame her, 
S.iil our hearts swell with gladness 
whenever we name her.” 
Yes, truly our hearts swell with 
gladacs:}} Why not? Are we not 
natives of a State whose mountain 
scenery rivals the lofty Alps; whose 
forests and soil are most valuable; 
within whose bosom lies imbedded 
every known mineral; and whose air 
is filled with the clatter of machinery? 
But let us pause.—Are not our hearts 
filled with sadness as we think of North 
Carolina's stand in education compared 
with her sister states? By the censue 
of 1890, the per cent of illiteracy in 
North Carolina was 23, lower than any 
other state in the Union except New 
Mexico. Why is this? It is not be 
cause her resources are lacking. And 
why do we not do as well as other 
states in proportion to our wealth? 
Macaulay said, “The education of 
the people ought to be first concern of 
a state.” Is it the first concern of North 
Carolina? N >, it is noi! No other state 
is doing so little to reduce the illiteracy 
by educating the rising generation. 
No other state has so few school days 
in the year and no other state pays so 
small a sum for each child, except 
Alabama. Shall this long continue? 
Every parent owes to his Heavenly 
Father and to the state the education 
and proper training of thechild; if he 
will not perform this loving service 
willingly, why not have a law to com 
pel him? There are thirty one states 
and territories which have compul- 
sory education, but sad to know, not 
one a4 southern state. 
Are there not many, many children 
in North Carolina from the age of six 
to fourteen wearing their precious 
lives away amid the deafening din of 
the cotton factorice? These are the 
years for the child to be trained, if 
you expect citizens worthy of their 
state; for— 


“Tis education forms the common 
mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree is in 
clined.” 


Why not then havea compulsory 
school law? We will never rise equal 
to our sister states until we have it. 
The sentiment of some form ofcom 
pulsory attendance for schools is rapid 
ly developing in the southern states, 
and may the ‘'Oid North State” be 
among the firet to make the great step 
towards permanent progress. 
Now cousins if there is anything we 
can do to rais} the educational stand- 
ard of our dear old North Carolina,— 
‘Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 

RutH KAMIMBE, 


Gaston County, N. C. 
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A PITT COUNTY GIRL. 


DeaR AUNT JENNIE:—I have begun 
several letters for the *‘Cha+” and eash 
time my letter seemed so insignificant 
compared with the splendid letters the 
cousins have been writing that I gave 
it out. I thought of that old maxim, 
“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again,” and have plucked up coura;e 
6 .0ugh to start again,and if this eccapes 
that dreaded waste baskct, I will come 
again. 
“Old Bachelor’s” letters are interest- 
ing if he is a little ‘‘cranky.” I im 
agine he and ‘‘Rex” would be the very 
fellows that would have to know a girl 
before they married her and know her 
loag enough to love her, too. These 
men that talk 8s» much about the old 
time way of choosing a wife would not 
have their people select them one for 
toe world. For my part I would not 
bave & man my people selected for me 
If I marry, ({ donot think I ever shal}) 
I shall prefer my own judgment. 
Now, Kate, you must not be hard on 
those of us who like to talk of love. 
Just think what a cold, dreary, uxfeel 


good that is being done all because 


heart. 


the wrong kind. 
How many of the cousins are inter 
ested in raising chickens? 


chickens for mother. I am also house 


keeper and put up all the fruit. 


lots of tomatoes for winter use. 
Aunt Jennie, with your permission 








Post. 


AUNT JENNIE, 


ing world this would be if there was no 
love existing. Love makes every thing 
seem beautiful, and just think of the 


there is so much love in the humane 
Why, Kate, love makes us all 
better, purer and nobler, that is if it is 
the right kind of love, and I am quite 
sure none of the cousins would have 


I am a 
farmer’s daughter, and since I quit 
achool I have been attending to the 


This 
year we haven’t any, but I have canned 


I will tell the cousins how I can toma- 
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ones are better) scald and remove the 
ekins carefully ; do not slice them. Put 
over the fire, pour boiling water enough 
over them to cover them. Boil five 
minutes, put in jarsandseal. Setina 
cool, dark place. I never have any to 
mould. 

I will close as my letter has already 
grown too lengthy for a new comer. 
Think of me as 


. “LOUISE.” 
Pitt county, N. C. 
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A GOOD WRITER. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—The Progressive 
Farmer is one of my best f:iends, and 
I shall feel honored if a few words of 
mine shall appear in its columns. I 
think it is one of the most reliable of 
papers 

Now, won’t you let me say a few 
words about the weather, if I don’t say 
much? We had the most delightful 
autumn breezes a few days ago. Such 
as make life dearer and you richer, 
having been biest by them. 

I live in the country, and to me there 
is no more pleasing sight than a nice 
farm. I Icve the dark, rich woodland 
and the smiling fields. But often we 
are pained to see a ‘‘half tillage stint 
ths smiling plain.” 

I think time and circumstances both 
have changed since the Jamestown 
colony was established, and for my 
part I beliove in love Of course we 
want those about us to be congenial, 
but we want more than that from 
those upon whom we have the greatest 
claim. We want to be first in their 
hearts. DIXxIg, 
Catawba county, N. ©. 
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JENNIE ACTON WRITES. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—September is 
here and the breezes are hinting of 
cooler weather. Oa, how I wish that 
I could go off to schoolagain. What a 
pity it is that school days ever end. 
Well, some people say that they do not, 
and I suppose this is true in a sense, 
but the learning of life’s lessons after 
leaving the girlhood school room is 
harder, and oh, it lacks the exhilarating 
buoyancy that always accompanies 
lessons at school. There is no class 
medal to be won and no audible appro- 
bation from your teachers. All these 
things mean so much to us grown up 
children. 
Aunt Jennie is right. We women do 
like appreciation. Itis the best tonic 
for womankind. Now, boys, if you 
don’t believe it just tell mother how 
much you love her and what a good 
mother she has been to you and don’t 
tell sister that her eyes are like an 
owl’s for her glass will show her the 
falsity of your statement. A girl 
knows when she is pretty even if she 
does not seem conscious of it. Tell her 
ingtead how pbicely that tie which she 
made for you fits, and hint that you 
are glod that you have a sister whocan 
be both ornamental and useful. I know 
from experience how a word of appre- 
ciation will cause us to try to do our 
very beat. 
Now, brother, tell me that I have 
learned to cut his hair beautifully at 
last. You know something of my first 
experience in that line of work. Well, 
let me tell you the worst of this re- 
bound, or double appreciation of his, 
and I am afraid there are other men 
like him. He says now that he wishes 
that I wculd leara to shave him as 
nicely as I cut his hair; it is so much 
trouble to shave he saysand he actual- 
ly threatens to wear whiskers. Well, 
I despise chin whiskers on a young 
man’s face, and I think most other 
girls do, but there is a limit to even 
perseversnce even if pushed on by ap 
probation, and he may wear chin 
whiskers if he wants to. I do not in- 
tend to be a barber. 
Oh, girls, I made some beautiful ap- 
ple jelly last week and made it from 
ripe green apples too. It is a pretty 
rich color. and this is the secret I want 
to tell you. I boiled two little red 
beets in just a little water, and after I 
strained the juice of the apples I added 
the beet water and then weighed it all, 
put in an equal amount of sugar and 
cooked it. I wish you all could see 
and tasteit, for you would never guess 
there was anything but apple juice in 
it. This coloring is harmless, too. 

I expect Aunt Jennie thinks that I 
have talked long enough, but I just 
must ask you all ‘‘where are you at,” 


and why don’t you come? 
JENNIE ACTON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS NOTES. 


Walter Wellman and the survivors 
of the polar expedition led by him ar- 
rived at Tromsoe, Norwey, Thursday, 
on the steamer Capella, having com- 
pleted their explorations in Franz Josef 
Land. Mr. Wellman has discovered 
important new lands and many islands. 

No decision has been reached in re- 
gard tothe Lake City (8S. C.) postcftice 
despite contrary reports. A plan to 
reestablish the cflice and appoint a 
white woman postmaster was under 
, |corsideration, but an inspector has 
since made an adverse report on re- 





toes. Take smooth ripe ones, (smaller 


establishing the office. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor: are not responsible for the views 
of Correspondents. 


DISFxANCHISEMENT OF FREE 


NEGROES BY THE CONVEN- 
TION OF 1835 








Debate on that Subject-- Thoughts There- 
by Suggested, Applicable to the Pro 
posed Constitutional Amendment of 
1899, etc. 

Correspondenzs of the Progressive Farmer. 
Under our first State Constitution 

for a period of more than half acen 

tury, all free negroes in North Caro 

lina exercised the right to vote upon a 

perfect equality with free white men. 

After the lapse of fifty nine years since 

the adoption of the Constitution of 

1776, the Constitutional Convention of 

1835 assembled. If there is a singe 

member of the Convention of 1835 now 

living, the writer ie not aware of it. It 
has ben sixty-four years sincs the 
convention cf 1835 revised our S ate 

Constitution, and the actorsin that his 

toric Assembly, most of whom were 

among the ablest men of their time, 
have pessed away. 

In those days stenographic reporters 
of debates in such ass2mblies were un- 
known, and hence the debates of the 
Convention of 1835, published in book 
form in 1836, are not verbatim, but 
condensed. The book itself has now 
become a rare book of North Carolina 
history. 

Tne debate on the subj:ct of dis- 
franchising free negroes and mulattoes 
took place on Saturday, June 13 h, 
1835, and consumed less than a day, 
and the printed report of the debate 
covers less than ten pages of the octavo 
book of ‘‘Dsbates of the Convention.” 


Mr. Hugh M Qu.een, of Chatham 
county, seem to have been the chief 
speaker in favor of disfranchisement; 
for nearly four pages of the printed re 
port is devoted to his remarks on that 
occasion. ‘‘But there were giants in 
those days,” and such men as Gover 
nor Morehead of Guilford, Judge Toom- 
er of Cumberland and Judge G ston of 
Craven, participated in the debate: 
these three intellectual giants in debats 
opposing disfranchisement and voting 
against the proposition. Toe ground 
of Governor Morehead’s pcsition is re 
corded in one single sentence of the re- 
ported debate, and was based upon his 
fears, which, however, turned out sub 
sequently not to bo well founded. Gov 
ernor Morehead gaid: ‘If we close the 
door entirely against this unfortunate 
class of our population, we may light 
up the torch of commotion amongst 
our slaves.” 

Mr. Cooper, of Martin county, ex 
pressed sutstantially the same fear. 
But free negroes and mulattoes were 
disfranched under the amended Con 
stitution, and if the fears of Governor 
Morehead and Mr. Cooper ever mate- 
rializad, history has not eo recorded i', 
nor has tradition even handed it down 
to the present generation. Taey evi- 
dently did not know, as we now do, 
and in fact they had not even the op. 
portunity to study the negro character 
as we have been compelled to do for 
the past thirty years under free suf 
frage and free negro dcmination in the 
South since 1868. We have learned by 
experience that a negro is naturally a 
docile animal, and easy to controi 
while the bit:is in his mouth, and the 
white man holds the reins; but if you 
give him loose rein, he, like an unruly 
horse, will run away with the band 
wagon, kick over the traces and dump 
the driver and the whole band into the 


road side ditch, be the music never so 
sweet, 


Tae negro makes & good servant un 
der proper conditions, but under any 
and all conditions, he makes a bad 
master. Uader the command and dis 
cipline of competent and experienced 
white officers, he makes a good soldier, 
as was recently illustrated by the 
negro regiments in the war in Cuba; 
but under the leadership of cflicors of 
his own race, he cuts a poor figure, 
even as a soldier. 

As a leader in the effairs of self gov- 
ernment in a Republic, he has shown 
himself to be an utter failure, ¢s our 
own experience and observation fully 
attest; and if further evidence were 
needei we have only to look to the 
present conditions of the revolutionary 
government of San Domingo. 

As before stated, Mr. McQ een, of 
Chatham, seems to have given the sub 
ject of disfranchising free negroes more 
thought than did any other memb:r of 
the convention of 1835, and thathe was 
right in the main in his position, has 
been fully demonstrated by the actual 
experience and personal observation of 
all men in our own times. It is well 
worth the epace to print it, and I there 
fore quote Mr. McQ teen’s speech in 
full. It is well worth reading over and 
over, again and again, and furnishes 
food for much thonght along that line 
in our own times, 

SPEECH OF HUGH MCQUEEN IN THE CON 
VENTION OF 1835, 

“Mr. McQueen observed that no 
gentleman would be more reluctant 
than himself to vote for the introduc 
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tion of any clause in our fundamental 
system of laws which would curtail 
the privileges, diminish the happiness, 
or pain the sensibilities of and class of 
human beings on earth, no matter how 
humble; and that few, he believed, in- 
dulged in feelings of profounder sym- 
pathy for human woe than he did, 
where cases of individnal suffering 
were presented. But, where public 
policy and public justice urged the 
performances of any duty upon him, he 
felt himself imperiously bound to stifle 
the remonstrances of feeling, and to 
resign himself to the convictions of 
duty. Hasaid that he was perfectly 
convinced that a denial of the right of 
suffrage to the free porsors of color 
would operate with some degree of 
harshness in a few instances; for there 
were some of that unfortunate class 
who had singled themselves out from 
their associates by their meritorious 
and exemplary conduct; but that it 
would be an impolitic epacies of legis 
lation to release the operation of gen 
eral principle for the benefit of a few 
individuals. H» should cons¢q tently 


vote for a total abrogation of their 
right to vote. 


‘ Ha differed entirely with his friend 
from Rowan (‘r. Giles) in the belief 
that the right of suffrage be extended 
to persons of this description, for the 
purpose of acting as a stimulus to vir- 
tue and to merit. The blessing of free- 
dom has been usually extended to them 
on the same principle, but it was never 
contemplated, in admitting them with 

in the circle of liberty, that they were 
to enjoy the benefit of a full political 
or social communion with the whites. 
The nature of our condition, and the 
cast of public sentiment in this coun- 
try, raises an impassable barrier to any 
such state of things as this; and, if we 
once commence the work of holding 
out to them political privileges, as an 
inciterment to virtue, we might as well 
insert some clause in the Constitution 
making the highest offises of the coun 

try accessible to them, and providing 
that they should have their special 
representatives in the S:ate and Fed 

era! Councils. 

“Mr. McQ 1een eaid, it must be ad- 
mitted by every member on that flor, 
that every government is invest:d with 
the power of restricting the r'zhts of 
their citizone, where it is for the pub- 
lic benefit that they should do eo; that 
they should, from maxims of scund 
policy. withbold certain immunities 
from one cies3 of citizens which are 
exterded to another class. 

“It has been deemad advisable, in 
this country, to rendor the Presidential 
chair inaccessible to all persons of 
foreign birth. The Constitutions of 
some of the States have ex‘luded from 
giving testimony in the courts, and 
from being elected in cffise, those who 
disbelieve in ihe existence of a future 
state, on the groucd, that euch per 
sous, having no faith in that sacred 
system of laws which cons:ituts the 
foundation of caths, could not bs re 
lied on in the testimony which they 
would render; and, that they were not 
fair guardians of the public interest in 
apy important cffi:e, inasmuch as they 
repolled a belief in that religion which 
has' been uniformly considered the 
principle conservatory of the public 
happiness. The Constitution of almost 
every State in the Union hes a 
clause inserted in it requiring a resi- 
dencé of twelve months in the Sate, 
from every citiz2n, before he shall bs 
entitled to vote. This is for the pur- 
pose of his acquiring such an interest 
in the welfare of the community ia 
which he residos, as will guide his vote 
ia the different elections. No person 
under twenu'y one yrars of aye, in this 
country. is allowed to vote, no matter 
how high)y cultivated bis mind, how 
s7und his j idgment and how pure his 
character, on the ground that the gen 
erality of such persons do not enter- 
tain just conceptions of the public in 
terests N»> person who is not endowed 
with a freehold qualification of fitty 
acris of land, in this State, can vote 
for a Senator, end no person not pos- 
sessed of a freehold of three hundred 
ecres is entitled toa seat in the Sonate. 
Taese are all prohibitions, restrictions 
and exclusions, which have been deem 
ed essential to the public welfare 
wherever they have been adopted. 
Now, he asked, where is the monstrous 
breach of justics and humanity in ex 
cluding free mulattoes from the right 
of suffrage, if these res‘rictions are on 
the liberty of white persons be founded 
in sound policy and justice? No per- 
son would deny that we might pass a 
law declaring that no citiz-n of Africa 
rhould vote in the elections of this 
State, though ke landed on the Ameri 
can shore invesied with the mantie of 
freedom—and why? Because, he con- 
tracted notions in the lands of hia birth 
at variance with the interests of the 
country. If he did not relish the in 
stitutions of this country, with that re 
striction imposed, he might deport. I/, 
then, there would be no peculiar de- 
gree of hardshio in excluding those 
Africans from the right of suffrage 
who were free when they stepped on 
the shore of this country, where would 





a 








ing those from the pale of the elective 


lutely delivered from the burthens 
which they brought with them here. 
“Now, Mr. Chairman, said Mr. Mc 
Queen, I put this question: Does a free 
negro aspire to the blessing, merely for 
the sake of acquiring a right to vote, 
or does the blessing of freedom bring 
along with it a pride of character which 
makes him aspire to this right; or, in 
other words, would he reiect the boon 
of freedom, if pr: ffsred him unassocia. 
ted with a right to vote? The proba 
bility is, that the right of suffrage never 
enters his head when he is struggling 
to obtain freedom; he is willing to ac 
cept of it on almost any conditions you 
may dictate. Now, it is proposed to 
inves; the free negro with the most 
important privilegs which is exercised 
by the white population of the country. 
Whence do they derive their title to 
this equality of privilegs? Are they 
recogniz2d by pbiic sentiment as con 
stituting that class of the pe pie from 
which the political power of this coun 
try should flow in the whole, or even 
in part? Is there any gentleman on 
this flsor who would bs willing to see 
the right of euffrage ext«nded to free 
persone of color, if they were likely to 
constitute a mj rity of voters in the 
State? What sad disasters would flow 
from such a estate of things as thisi 
Well, if we would not be willing to in 
vest them with the right of suffrage, in 
case they were @ majority, it is not a 
sound principle to extend it to them 
whils; they are a minority; for no 
principle is a sound one which cannoi 
be carried out. The pudlic sentiment 
of this country does not admit them to 
the enj>yment of any ffize of honor or 
profit; yet, strange to tell, the law of 
the country permits them to have a 


voice in excluding white persons from 
office. 


‘‘Now, sir, said Mr. M Qicen, I do 
insist that there is a broad parti:ion 
line between the fitness of free negroes 
to exerciss the right of suffrage, aad 
free white persons, The negro came 
to thia country in a estate of slavery, 
with no expectation of sharing in the 
distrioution of its political privileges, 
and with no expectation on the part of 
others, that he would sharethem. He 
came here debased; he is yet debased, 
and there is no sort of polish which 
education or circum3tances can give 
him, which ever will reconcile the 
whites to an extension of the right of 
auffzage tothe free negro. And unless 
we adopt our jawa to the public fesl- 
ings of the country, they wilii forever 
constitute an cff:nce to the people. 
The Government of this State never 
rendered the free negro a slave. Is 
found him in 4 state of slavery, and 
reduced to that condition by the agency 
of others; but the Government of this 
State, in his emancipation, has placed 
him in a better condition than it fcuad 
him, and in a better condision than he 
had aright toexpect. But because it 
has relieved him from the yoke of his 
Master, aud extended over him the 
aegis of its protection, dce3: this fur 
nish any solid reason why the State 
should invest him with the power of 
ruling over others? Tae white portion 
of the population of this country con 
stitutes the proper depository of politi 
cal power. They bod for it, they 
wrote for it, they spoke for it, they 
expended their treasure for it; their 
wisdom and valor has preserved it; 
they have exorcised it in jistice and 
ia mercy over the white and over the 
dlack = The right of euffrage is founc- 
ed not only on the interests which the 
voter presents for the protection of the 
law in the commuatty ta which he 
lives, but aleo on tueeympathy of feel 
ing with those who surround him, and 
the lively interest me cherisnesa for ube 
preservation of the existing institu 
tions of the country. No person can 
read the Virginia Bill of Rights with 
out being forcibly struck with the 
manner in which the essentials to the 
right of euffrage are defiaed in ite 6 b 
Artic'e. It is there proclained, thai 
all men having euffitient evidences of 
common interest with, and attachment 
to the community, are entitled to the 
right of suffrage. There is no Siate in 
the Union in which the rights of man 
are more clearly comprehended than 
in Virginia. But the very same in 
strument which defines what kind of 
person a voter should be, excludes frea 
persons of color from voting. Ha 
would ask if there is any solid ground 
for the belief that a tree mulatto can 
have any perm snent interest with and 
attachment to this country? He finds 
the door of offits closed against him, 
by the bars and bo\ts of public senti 
ment; ho finds the circle of respze able 
society cloced against him, les him 
conduct himself with as much pro- 
priety «s he may; he flads ‘timselt 
suspended besween two classes of 
society—the white and the black— 
contemned by one, and despised by 
the other; and when bis favorite can 
didate in an election prevails, it com 





municates no gratification to his 


_ breast, for the candidate will be a 


be the moretrous injustice of exelud-! 


privilege whom we have released from ; tempt. 3 ; 
slavery—those whom we have abso profound degree of interest in the pre 





white man, and he knows full well 
that the white man eyes him withcon 
He cannot therefore feel any 


servation of the existing state of 
things, for he would fare as well under 
any Other system. Ifa foreign power 
from abroad invaded the country, he 
would as soon take sides with that 
power as with the ci‘iz2ns of this 
state; for he would still remain a free 
man, whether he fell into the hands of 
the Irish, the French, the Scotch or 
the Dutch 

“Ic is clear to my mind, said Mr. 
MQ a.een, that this class of persons 
ougnot not to exercise the right of suf 
trage, and he could not believe that it 
was contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution that they should en- 
joy the right under that instrument. 
{he current of public sentiment sets 
strongly against their exercise of this 
righ’; and their wantof education, the 
tame spirit of submission with which 
they ars mculded to the will of an in 
flasntial neighbor, renders it entirely 
impolitic that they should exercise the 
privilege, 

“Tie Constitutional provisizons of 
other Sates of the United Sta‘es a 
not of biading authority on u3, in the 
revisions of our fundamenstal Caarter; 
out in a matter of probable expediency, 
lika the one now before us, the ex 
ample of other S:ates should fall with 
impressive weight on our minds. I: 
Connecticut, a State remarkable for 
its tenderness and b:nevolence to this 
class of pecple, they are expressly ex 
cluded from the right of suffrage. Ia 
New York, no free p2rsons of color is 
permitted to vote, unless he possesses a 
free hold 250 dollars, free of all iucum 
orances. I2 Onis, a Commonwealth 
peopled chicfly by Naw Eagiand, and 
partaking largely of its benevolent 
feclings towards this class sf people, 
they are expressly excluded from vot 
ing; and in the whole S:uthern, and 
Western and North-western range of 
the country, they are excluded in 
every Sate, except two, (and perhaps 
they are now ¢x:luded in those two,) 
Tennessee and Maryland. Why then 
shcu d@ we continus this right to them, 
without the return of a solitary bene 
fi.?” 





T .9 total vote of the whole Sate of 
North Carolina in 1835 ws about 50, 
000, and the official returns show tbat 
there were 26171 votes cast for the 
‘Ratifi:ation,” and 21606 votes were 
cast for ‘‘R-jection” of the amended 
OConatitution; the majority in favor of 
“R sification” being 5,165. 

Aong the small voting population 
of that day, in certain localities in the 
Evstern part of the S:ate, the free 
aoegro vote was of great importance, 
and in close contests between the old 
Whig party and the D>mccratic party, 
the free negro vote controlied the elec- 
tion, for they heid the balance of 
power. Is wassoin Fayetteville, for 
instance, for many years prior to 1835, 
ag some of the oli citizens there stil! 
remember, Ia his speech in the Con- 
vention of 1835, Mr. Wilson of P.r. 
quimans county, said: ‘‘Taere are al 
ready three hundred colored voters in 
Halifax; 150 in Hertford; 50 in Cho 
wau; 75 in Parquotank, etc., and if we 
foster and raise them up, they will 
8000 become @ majority—and we shall 
nxt have negro Justicss, negro 
Sreriffs, ete.” 

Suppose Mr. Wilson could have lived 
tili our tims, do you think he would 
be any less cpposed to free negroes 
vo ing, than he was in 1835? Ramem- 
ner ail of these free negroes in Halifax, 
Hortford, Chowan, Parquotank, Cra 
ven, New Hanover, Cumberland ane 
other cou: tics of the State did nct die 
in 18385 when they became disfrau 
chised nor was thsir color thereby 
cxaapged, and they, ifany of them are 
still living, and every one of their 
iineal male descendants cver twenty- 
oce years of ege, can etill register and 
vote, just like a white man, under the 
proposed Constitutional Amendment 
of 1899, if it shail ba ratifiad next 
August, although belonging to the 
negro race, as Gistiact from the white 
race, whether they can read and write 
or not, subj-ct only to the rqiire 
ment to b2 made of all voters, of pre- 
payment of poll taxes by those who 
are under fifty years of age, and liable 
so the payment of poil taxee under 
other provisions of the Constitution. 

Every white voter in the S:ate who 
destres to sce the time coms when 
stump speakers will be required to 
discuss eomething else besides the 
color of the skin of the voters, ebould 
vote in favor of the proposed Constitu 
tional Amandment, and thereby make 
way for whe discussion of matters per 
taining tc the science of Government 
which are now urgently preseing them 
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for Everything. 





But if You Have Kidney or Bladder Trou- 
ble it Will be Found Just the 
Remedy You Need, 





Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, 
discourages and lessens ambition; 
beauty, vigor and cheerfulness soon 
disappear when the kidneys are out of 
order or diseased. 

Kidney trouble has become so pre- 
valent that it is not uncommon for a 
child to be born effiicted with weak 
kidneys. If the child urinates too of- 
ten, if the urine scalds the flesh, or if, 
when the chiid reaches an age when it 
should be able to control the parsige, 
and it is yet ffl cted with bed wetting, 
depend upon it, the cawse of the dif- 
ficulty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment 
of these important organs. This un- 
pleasant trouble is due to a diseased 
condition of the kidneys and bladder 
and not toa habit as mos: pecple sup- 


tp pose. 


So we find that women as weil as 
men are made miserable with kidney 
and bladder trouble and both need the 
same remedy. The mild and immedi 
ate eff:ct of S vamp-R ot is soon real 
iz3d. I6¢ issold by druggists, in fifty. 
cent and one dollar sizos. You may 
have a sample bottle by mail! free, also 
pamphieté telling all ab:us it. including 
many of the thousards cf tes:imorial 
lettera received from suff rers cured. 
Ia writing D:. Kiimer & Co., Bing 
ham, N. Y., men in The Progressive 
F urmer. 





OPPOSES THE AM#ANDMENT. 


“Old Dan” Replies to “Reformer” and 
Gives Fis Reasons for Opposing the 
Proposed Suffrage Amendment 

Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
Some few wecks ago one of your 

correspondents cvar the ‘nom de 
plume” of ‘R:;former,” wrote an ar- 
ticls which appeared in Tne Progress- 
ive Farmer favoring the proposed Con- 
stitutional amendment to our Consti- 
tution. A few weeks afterwards he 
e>mplained that no ove had under- 
taken to controvert his argument in 
favor of the move. The only argument 
that we could fi:d tn the article was, 
That the ballot in the hands of voters, 
who did nit know how to useitis a 
dangerous weapon, az dangerous pc- 
liticaily as a rezor or pistol in the 
hands of a child,” or words to that 
eff.c;. If the editor will permit us 
space in the columns of The Progress- 
ive Farmer, we will state some of the 
arguments entertained by many voters 
against this dangerous measure. 

The first thing calculated to alarm 
the voter as to this dangerous thrust 
at our political liberiyis the method 
to be used for the purpose of carrying 
the measure at the pails. In dircuss- 
ing the measure, however, it strikes ue 
that the first qusstion to be settled is 
the object sought to be obtained by 
this step. Is must bo one or the other 
of two thiags, to wit: ‘‘firat, to place 
the State government forever ia the 
hands of the party in power at the 
time of its adoption regardiess of the 
wishes of a maj rity of the peopls, by 
tieing their haods in euch a manner as 
to forever prevent their b:ing ab!e 
hereafter te undo the evil. Now every 
inte ligent voter knowa how @iffi:ultit 
is to have somes lawe repealed, and 
what igs more, how hard itis to change 
the organic law when once it gets cn 
the bocke as a part of the Constitution. 
Olearly, the first object is to disfrar- 
chiss enouzh voters ta enable the prc- 
fessionals and politicians to hold un- 
limitei sway over the magsss. 

This first proposition is clearly 
proven by the methods to be employed 
is order to carry the amendment into 
effect We refer to the elec:ion law 
under which it is to be voted on. No 
unbiased man will deny that the pres- 
ent election law in North Carolina is 
stuff:d with fraud from beginnivg to 
end, by its being carsfully constructed 
with provisions for the practice of 
fraud. The law in forc; in 1892 indin 
1894 was far better than the present 
law, with all its loop holes for the prac 
tics of fraud. Look at the power con 
ferred cn the registrars who are nearly 
always under the thumb of th» ma 
chine; is it not all that a party could 
wish, that intended to control the eles 
‘tion in their own favor? Noone can 
lor will deny this fact. 

Why then was it found necessary to 

| devisa suchalaw? To this there can 

‘be bus one anawer, and that is, that 

jtbe promoters of thie radical change 

| knev thatif ail who were ent tld to 

i vote under a law like the one in force 
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not have been n«ceseary. When a 
political parity has conducted itgel! 
while in power, a3 to so far lose the 
respect and corfidence of the peonle as 
to render it necessary to legislate itself 
into power against the wili of ama 
jority and to undertake by such meth. 
ods to fortify itself in power for gi) 
time to come, it is high time for al! 
liberty loving good citizens to awake 
to spurn and repudiate it. It is, to say 
the least of it, an acknowledgement of 
the basest political cowardice, and yet 
such is the stern fact before us, 

Whet would we say if we knew two 
candidates running for the same im- 
voriant offite, and one seeing hic 
chances for election growing doubtful 
on account of his unpopularity, and 
he were to deliberately shoot down his 
comptitor in order to secure the cffica 
hiraself, would we not denounce such an 
act as @ species of cowardice too men- 
dacicus to ba tolerated? Or if he did 
not kill his competitor, but simply de- 
ported him by force of arms from hig 
State, hig friends, his property and hiz 
fireside? And yet the party that has 
done all this writes out and asks us to 
vote for this amendment. It will not 
do to plead in extenuation of cowurd- 
ic*, that it is to be submitted to the 
voters for their approval or rej ction. 
This ig true only in name, and not in 
fact, for the election law under which 
it is to be voted on, is designed to kil! 
#n3ugh of the opposition to enable ite 
designers to fasten the amount on the 
peopte. A'l the circumstances sur 
rounding the case prove that this was 
designedly done, and done for no other 
purpose. Should a_ politics! party 
which finds itself forced to rescrt to 
such methods be permanently placed 
in power and permanently fortified 
there? 

Secondly. It the above cited motive 
is not the real motive, to-wit, the 
fortify ing of themselves in power, then 
an educational q‘ialification is the next 
obj:ct sought to be attained. If there 
was any sincerity in this pretense, we 
would certainly expect to find it in 
affording the greatest latitude for a 
fulland free expression at the ballot 
oox, but instead of that, we find the 
way obstructed by numerous meth- 
ods designed to prevent a fair expres 
sion. But let us admit for the sake of 
argument that an educational quialifi- 
cation is the object aimed at, and just 
at this poiat we are confronted by an- 
other snare, set in the dark path by 4 
provision in section 3, providing for 
the General Agsembly to meet end re 
vise, amend and fix the law governing 
registration, thus admitting that the 
present iron-clad gag law is to be still 
further extended in ita disfrancbising 
power, and in section 2 the object of 
this move isclearly admitted. Provis 
ion is made for extending the disfran 
chising clause not only to crimer, the 
penal .y of which is now confinemext 
in the penitentiary, but it provides for 
making any misdemeanor a peniten 
tiary offence, all of which point clearly 
to a rule of aristocracy once the 
amendment is fastened on the people. 
But again admit that an educational 
qualification is the point aimed at, 
(although every step in the in the pro 
ceedings is against such a conclusion) 
will that remedy the evil? 

To be able to read and construe the 
Constitution does not under thi3 
amendment entitle the cit'z3n to vote, 
for there are now provisions iu the 
law which if fully enforced will de 
prive thousands of our oldess and best 
citizens of the right to vote. If the 
object is to prevent the illi:erate end 
uvlearned from voting, why are 6!! 
these stringent provisions relating t0 
crimea lugged in? And why the apx 
ious cire exercised in clothing the 
Genera! Assembly with power to stil! 
further close the ballot-bex by provid 
ing such legisiativon laws as will more 





selves upon public attention, and upon | from 1888 to 1895. (‘ramed and passed ; effuctivsly eecurs the aristocracy 12 
the settlement of which at the ballot | by D. mocrats) they would defeat thie} perpetual power? Oan it be (18 claimed 


box must depend the weal or woe of 


this great Republic in the near future, | ®Uited to the occasion muet be passed} ignorant negro voc? The 


Wm. A GUTHRIE. 
Durham county, N. O. 


————~ 0 ee 


; Proposed amendment; 


hence a law! by some) that it is to eliminate the 


history of 


br which enough voters would be dis-!the Inst twenty five years furnishee 
franchised to enable the ameadment to, incontestable evidence that this is not 


pass. 


Had no evil designs or sinister | true, for in reviewing the past twenty 


To kcep posted r ai The Progr: s:ive | motives been intended, then a gage’ec | or twenty-five years we find the party 
tion law like the present one would j Which fathers the amendment in uD 


'Farm r. 
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ontrol of the State, and all its 
ne for eixteen years, and dur 
‘ag all that period we see no move 
os je looking to Constitutional amend 
por having for its object the ‘‘elimi 
ati00 of the ignorant negro vote.” 
Why then is it found so necessary 


institutio 


immediately after the return of the | 


party to power after 4 four years’ rest? 

Many of you remember how its every 

apeaker during the last campaign 
jjruggled on the stump to convince the 
ople that they had no intention to 
distranchise anybody, neither the ne- 
ro nor the independent white voter 
wbo had thrown cff the collar, even 
appealing to this fact to prove it. Said 
they: “Sixteen yeara we had the State 
government in all its branches, and in 
no instance did you flad us trying to 
jistranchise the nogerc.” This was 
ee many members of both branches 
of the last legislature declared on the 
goor that they had promised their con- 
atitutents that they would not favor 
auch a move, and some wentso far as to 
state that they owed their election to 
pledges they made to ths effect, and 
yet they not only voted to submit the 
proposed amendment to the people, 
but they voted for the present election 
law by which they hope to carry the 
amendment! Lt us not forget that 
even if the object sought is the elimi— 
nation of the illiserate negro vote, that 
this illiterate negro has generally voted 
the same party ticket with many of 
the avlest and mcet learned statesmen, 
jurists, literary professors, presidents, 
Cabinet cflicers, Judges, Senators, Con 
gressmen, manu’acturere, financiers, 
and commercial men, and his party 
appears to be in @ vast majority in the 
State of boasted free echoois whenca 
wehave been importing much of our 
achool law. Massachusetts is regarded 
as the leading State on these lines; so 
his vote has been generally the Repub- 
lican ticket a vast majority of which 
is found in the most wealthy and edu- 
cated Siates. Is the ballot in the hands 
of this multitude as dangerous as the 
pistol or the razor in the hands of a 
child, Mr. Reformer? We do not 
think the country has suffered any 
worse in the hands of the present and 
former administration than it did dur 
ing the reign of Grover; so that the 
theory of eliminating the negro cut of 
politics on account of his illiteracy 
falls flat and false. 

There was no move made in the 
State of Louisiana, from which this 
amendment was imported, looking to 
the disfranchisement of American citi 
zens until after the organization of 
the Populist party, whose printing 
presses and papers were smashed and 
suppressed in several parishes in order 
tostamp out that political infection. 
The same is trus in North Caroline; 
but while it was claimed in the former 
Sate that the amendment would not 
disfranchice any of the whites, never- 
theless we find that after the adoption 
of the amendment, their legislature as 
sembled and revised the registration 
laws in such «a way as to diafranshise 
over forty per cent. of the whites, to 
aay nothing of the negroes. Just what 
took place there will be repeated here 
it theamendment is passed. It ia in - 
tended to arouse @ race prejudice, and 
fan the flame in order to array the two 
classes against each other on the color 
line, pretending to eliminate the negro 
vote while the real objeci is to elimi 

nate the white kickers’ vote. 

There is a growing disposition among 
common farmers, laborers and me 
chanics to tex the great corporations 
and trusts in proportion to their value, 
to make them bear their proportionate 
Share of taxation. This growing de 
mand for justice will not down at the 
bidding of the machine politician, 
there is danger of a combination of 


labor unions being formed with a view 
of controlling these great robbers, and 
they see it, and all the signs point to 
the fact, that they intend to protect 
themselves against such a contingency. 
Already their attorneys are in the 
field, blowing at every cross roads 
chicsen fry. Pass the amendment, 
40d one of the first picces of work to 
Come before the General Assembly in 
revising the registration law, will be 
‘0 “EUMINATE” any person who b2- 
longa to a secret labor union, &3 
appeal not only to ‘‘Reformer,” but 
to every honeat toler in shop, field 
&ud store, to bs very careful in how he 
deals with this grave question. Tre 
Political destiny of our posterity ir 
“tapped up in this move. Let us not 
“08 prison coors upon oureelves, let 
48 Dreserve the liberty we already pos 
“8, aud seek more, in the destruction 


% Corporate oppression. 
*O_p Dan” 


Wake county, N. ©. 


Preserves 


fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
101 18 


ly, more quickly, more KA 
lly” sealed with "Refined ¥ 








rafline Wax than by any other 
*thod. Dozens of other uses will be 


Refined 
Paraffine Wax 


in every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many uses 
& from your druggist or grocer. 

Sold everywhere, Made by 


“. STANDARD OIL CO, 


! 
To 
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LHEHE DAIRY. 
PROFITS OF A SEPARATCR. 





With 10 good cows, nobody who 
makes milk into_butter can afford to 
be without a separator, for it will save 
250 pounds butter ina year, says an 
expert dairyman of the Western States 
in an exchange, The cost of the separa- 
tor will be $125. The interest on that 
at 6 per cent. would be $750. His 
machine cost $3 for repairs in 5 years, 
making 60 cents a year, and $1 a year 
for oil and an occasional rubber ring. 
The machine will of course wear outin 
time. His has run 5 years; it is not 
worn out or anywhere near it. But, 
for the sake of having some basis for 
figures, he supposes that the machine 
must now be thrown away. The ac 
count with the separator for a year 
would then be thus: Interest $7 50, 
repairs 60 cents, oil and rings $1, wear 
on separator $10, total $1910. The 250 
pounds butter saved would be, at 20 
cents per pound $50, and there would 
be a profit of $2990. At15 conts per 
pound, the butter would bring $37.50. 
So, reckoning butter at that very low 
price, there would be for every dollar 
expended nearly two received, 

With alarge number of cows, and 
with a power to run the separator, it 
will be easy to see that the relative 
profit wouid be greater. Where the 
separator is run by hand there will ba 
no saving of time to amount to any- 
thing. The time taken in turning the 
separator and cleaning it just about 
equals that taken in setting, caring for 
and skimming the milk by hand and 
washing the cans. There was one gain 
even then—they did not have to warm 
the milk for the calves over the kitchen 
stove, which is not a pleasant job, as 
many a boy knows, especially when he 
happens to spill some milk on the hot 
stove. 

A farmer ought to be a business man 
and figure as closely asany other man 
ufacturer, fora manufacturer hesurely 
is, and whenever he can by the expen 
diture of one one dollar get back two, 
itis his duty to doit. It has come to 
that pass now that the farmer who 
does not practice business principles 
and figure carefully all along the line 
of his operation the cost in time and 
money—remember, time is money— 
and make it less than what he receives 
for his finished product, wiil bave to 
go to the wall. 


When searching for a highc’as 
weekly do not fail to consider Collier’s 
Weekly, of New York. Its illustra- 
tions are splendid and its literature of 
the very best quality. 








We Want Your Name 


For “PASTIME” the brightest and best youth’s 
and family illustrated story and humorous 
paper out New and interesting features for 
al. Special Gepartment of valuable intorma- 
tion for shiewed money makers and money 
savers. 16 large pages. only o0c. a year. on trial 
six months for lUc in stamps. Gold Watches, 
Guns, Bicycles. Sewirg achines, Kodaks 
Graphophones. Musicai Instiuments, etc., tree 
for a little work toatany one can do. Acdress 
The PASTIME CO., Louisville, Ky. 





DOWT SUFFER! 


Electropoise 


Cures all diseases without the use of medi- 
cine. A pure Oxygen t:eatment. by absorption. 
't cures where everything else fails. It is needed 
in every family for it wi.l care eve y weakness 
crailment to the m ‘st versistent chronic d'‘s- 
ease and without the use of a grain of medi- 
cine. Tbousards of people all over the United 
S:ates from private citizens to Lawyers Doc 
tors, Preachers. Supreme Judges. Editors etc 
even Crowned Heads of Europe have given 
written testimoniais of these facts. Book of 
testimonials, with price of instruments sent 
free Agents wanted. $5.00 to gil.00 a cay. 
THE ELECTRUPOISE Ov., 513 4th St., Louvis- 
ville Ky. 


A Proclamation by the Governor. 


— eee 


$200.00 REWARD. 








STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


WHEREAS, Official information has 
been received at THIS DEPARTMENT 
that Mose Edwards alias Will Edwards, 
at Concord in tha State of N rth Ouro 
lina, on night of the second day of 
Saptemoer. 1899. did kill and murder 
one William Kerns. 

AnD WHEREAS, it appeara that the 
said M se Eiwards alias Willi Eiwar 
h: s fled the Stace. or s) concea s bim- 
gelt that the ordinary proc:s3 of law 
cannot ba served upon him: ’ 

NOW, THEREFORE. I, Daniel L. 
Russell, Governor of tie Siate of North 
Carolina, by virtue of authority in me 
vi sted bv law, d> ssie thie my PRO - 
LAMATION, cfferivg a reward of [wo 
Hundred Dollars for the apprehension 
and delivery of the said M 62 Kdwarde 
alias Wili Eiwards to the Sherff of 

Yabarrua county, avd I do evjoin ail 
offisers of the State and all good citt- 
2208 $0 assist in bringing said criminal 
9 justice. 

aie Done at our City of Ril 
eizgh, the sxth day of 
September, in the yesr 
of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety- 
nine, end in the one hup- 
dred and twenty fourth 
year of our American In 
dependence, 


DANIEL L, RUSSELL. 


By the Governor: 
Baywvus CaDE, 


[SEAL] 





Private Secretary. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, SEPTEMBER 12, 1899. 
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Western Offices: | 


CHICAGO. NEW 





NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


EPTEMBER FIRST marked another great advance 
In centrifugal cream separation with the introduction 


of the Improved 290TH CENTURY 


66 Tyairy”’ oi . . ° 
; Dairy” sizes of De Laval Cream Separators, possessing 
increased capacities and still greater efficiency. 


NEW STYLES, CAPACITIES AND PRICES. 
Old Style “ Hollow-Bowl” Baby No. 1, 150 Ibs... - 
Old Style “Strap” Humming-Bird, — - 
Improved “Crank” Humming-Bird, 
Improved Iron-Stool Baby No. 1, 
Improved Lron-Stool Baby No. 2, 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 2, 
Improved High-Frame Baby No. 3, 
Improved Dairy Steam-Turbine, 


Send for **New Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES. 
RanooveH & Canat Sts. | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


“‘ Baby” or 


$50.00 

50.00 

65.00 
325 lbs., 100.00 
450 Ibs., - 125.00 
450 Ibs., 125.00 
$50 Ibs., 200.00 
$50 Ibs., - 225.00 


175 Ibs., - 
225 Ibs. - 


o> 


Branch Offices : 
1102 Arcw STREET, 


YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 

















scholastic year. 
to $112 00 by one bcur’s work per day 
Annual Session begi: s September 20 

bk 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Littleton, IN. C. 


Board, laundry, full literary tuition and library fee $132.00 for the entire 
To those applyirg in time the above charge may be reduced 


1899 
EV. J M. RHODES. A. M , PRESIDENT. 


in Industriel Department. The 17th 


For cataloeue address 








REAL ESTATE! 


Golden Belt a anecisltv 


GRIMES REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
WASHINGION, N. C. 


INVESTMENTS! 
The purchase, sale and lease of tobacco and Truck Farms in the New 


| epee. \ ~ 2 é 
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HUrrall Yor the Farmers’ Alliance | 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS | 


» Win 


YOU WILL HELP YOURSELF, THE 


The Business Avent who does the most business through the 
State Business Agency other than Fertilizers and Sewing Ma- 
chines, from September Ist, 1899, to August Ist, 1900, £10. 


The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amouot of Business, under above re- 
St:ictions, will be Giveu $5. 

The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm Alli- 
anes Sewing Mcchiner through this cffive from August 1 1899 to August 1 
190, will be given FRE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine. 
TM the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be given 
FRE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine 
To the pereon sending in the third largest number of orders will be given 
F: KE either a N», 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Washing Machine. 

To the lady sending in the largest number of orders for the above Sawing 
M — will be given $5 in cash. This isin addition to the above Premium 
Offers. 


Begin in Time Now and You 
. . May Win!. . 


Cooking Stoves and Cotaway Harrows acureisumesince sracraat low peice 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Go TO WoRK AND 


One of Them 


In So Doina 


BRETHREN AND THE 
STATs# ALLIANCE, 


“PREMIUM OFFERS... 


MO 


, 














LIBERTY NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Gives full Preparatory and Ccllege Courses. 
Courses in Music, Elocution and Commerce. 
Strong faculty. Excellent buildings and 
grounds. Good homes for ttudents. Loans 
and helps forthe needy. Students are admitted 
to the University on certificate ot the faculty 
of Liberty Normal C. llege. Expenses low. 
Board from $3 to $7.60 yer month Tuition, 
sl to $5 per month. Full Commercial 
Scholarship $15. For catalogue and further 
information apply to 


Currants, Gooseberries and other Small 
Fruit Plants. Extraquality. Warranted true. 





By epecial arrangement with the 
publishers, are enabled to cffer a copy 
of “The Lives of Distinguished Ncrth 
Carolivians” in Library style, regular 
price $2 50, and The Progressive Far 
mer one year, price $1, BOTH for only 
$3. Acopy of the “Lives” should be 








Make all Postoffice Money Orders 
payable to T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
Raleigh, N. C., but address all letters 
toT. B. Parker, 8. B. A., Hillsboro, 
N. C. 

Sugars—(At Market Prices), 
Standard Granulated, 
Entra C Yellow. 





Starch— 
Lump Starch 50 |b. boxes per pound, .... 346c 
Celluloid Starch"per CAase,..cccsecssevces 2.60 


Elastic Starch per 44 CA8e,.sceccsscesesensL dt 

Ivory Starch per Case, ...secseceeeeveeess 5.00 
Oil—( Market Prices). 

Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 

Pratts’ Astral, 

Carnadaine Red, 

Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality....scessessseesees 8 
Cloves ....ccee: ead 2c | Alspice. .......13 
Black Pepper, best sifted, Richmond,,....12% 

Rice— 


Rice, Head...scecsees BGC | GOO. .c000000+ 0-8 
Mancy Heads. .ccccceseres: eeceoveres ae | 
Large Hominy, Richmond,...scceeceeeee e200 
Smali Grits, Richmond, .ccseccscseseeeees 200 
Soap (Richmond)— 
Borax Spoon, 12 oz. 100 cakes..... 3 75 
(Spoon with every cake.) 
White Rose, 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 
Lenox, 12 0z 100 cakes........... 3 10 
White Doz, 6 oz. 200 cakes........ 3 00 
Sait— 
160 lbs White Cotton...... cvecesccccccoecos: © GOCe 
200 lhs Factory Pilied....-..coscses. seereseek. U 
100 lbs Burlaps, Liverpool..... consescccccccces 64 
Axie Grease (Richmond)— 
sd * os Per BTOSS .seeeee 3.0) 
aad * be DOT CASC.csees.ee BU 
Molasses— 
No. 4. Sugar Syrup, per gallon ciseeeees cccccces oe 


No 17 Sugar Ay 3 per gallon... ws FN 

No. 1 Po. to Rico Molasses, per gallon,..seeee, 22 
No. 2 Porto Rico Molasses pergal on .-sssoes 18 
Fancy Porto Kico Mc lasses per gallon...eoeee 

No. 1 N O. Molasses, per gallon , 30 
No.2 N. O. Molasses per gallon 
Vanilla Drips Syrup per gallon 
White Rose Corn Syrup, per Gallon. sesseeseees 24 





Soda— 
BiCarbin 112 lb kegs per Ib. a <eeseee 134 
Nickle Packages 60 to case percase ... 3.4 
11h and 415 packagss, 60 10 case. per case 3.40 


le Iband 4 1b packe# ges, #0 to case, per case 3,60 
In assorted packagys, 60 to Case, per Care. 3.50 


Fish— ‘ 





White Fishand Lake Herrings, per 100 lbs, $2.75 
Sardines, American, 1UUtO CASC.....00.00.05 3.26 
Lye and Potash— per case 
Potash. Nickle..., $275 | Sts* potasn., .... $2 75 
Lye. Mendleson'’s, 290 | Star... wreceeeeees 8 25 
Meats— 
Mess Pork ger Darrel ..cc0 sseeeeereeeeens 9.50 
C kR. Siees Varket P fces % 
S.C. ams 10 lb average — rererseccrecece 934 
7) . 2. . 9% 
California H«ms. 64 
Breaktast BACON Per LD. .ceseecreenereenecs 8% 


Groceries- 
Coffee—Laguira 10c to 11c | Rid....... Tlic to 10c. 
> -—Blair’s B.st $4.25'..Blair’s Fancy $4. 
Flour os 325 | Winner..... oeoe Guu 
Pri:cess...+.. 3.22 
rd—in Tierces.....- 
Lard Compound in Tierces 
In Tubs or Tins: 
6°lb Plain Tubs 44 over Tierces. 
80 1b Fancy Tubs 44 over Tierces, 
v0 lb Wooden Patis % over Tierces, 
50 lb Tins, # in Case, 44 over Vierces, 
2u lb Tins, 4 in Case, 3g over Tierces, 


HARDWARE. 
Powder, best rifle, per KOZ. cccccscecvcoce 
Hames— 


$ 400 





No 2% hook, fron bound, per dOZ..seeree & 6) 


THOM AS ANICK A x President n every North Carolina home. If you 
: i Bi ! wish this bargain, order at once. Num- 
LIBERTY. N.c. | ber on hand is limited. 

eae 

No3 hook, iron bound, per OZ... mae 
ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. No 16 pow ty ‘beass Bt. i Se soneae 8 35 

SUBJEOT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONR. Plow Lines— 

Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doz... 1 85 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet * .... 185 





Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 
Put up in roils of 1£0 running feet. 
2inch mesh, 34 in. wide, per roll,.... ....180 
Abe 4g oo rs “ ee Sted 
2 - 60 A - 7 


9 “ “Oo oy ” 
“ te 


Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z....cesseseseeeseees 450 

Bush Hooks, best No 1, per d0Z escseseseessee 900 

Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble ......sscesssecess 800 

va Strap and 10cK Cap...sccccesees 400 

No 22 strap........ 325! No 24 Strap..ececse 350 

Shovels, All Right Steel, No. 2 ..secesscceees 675 
” H & Co, Steel, No. 2....... 

















bad Remington... .... 7 60 

Plow Bolts, 1x3-8, per 100.... 70 

* 11-4x3- 8, per 106, 76 

* 1 1-2x3-8, per 100 85 

” 2x3-8, per 100.....seeeee coon «80 

« 2XB-B. cccccrcccccccccccccccccccs 95 

* Bx3-8, DOF LOD. .secrcccccccecccesece 105 

Stonewall PlOW......ccosssceeees 2 25 

sil id nating cocceee 2 95 

Plows, Double Shovel Southern, 1% 

ad MTOM nsnseeeess Seeereeeeeeoacees 2 26 
Steel for same, imitation ..... eoceee 5c 

GOnning.  incscasesas eoeeccce eevees 61-2 


Grub or New Ground.....scccrcccccccsccccce pd 
Back Bands— Hooks, per doz. 
Binch..csccereeereee BOC] B1-BiNCH veseececee WO 
Single Trees—hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common ,...ee0++, 81 50 | EXtra..scsecceveces 82 OC 
Webbing—per 100 feet 
No. 0. 3 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1. 8 1-2 inch,.§2 00 
Axe handles, straignt, per dOZ..seseseees 
Grindstones, per Ib... -.. seeee p 
Plow traces, 8)4. 8, 3, Der d0Z DAITS..+0+4+ 8 00 
SE hy ee ee 
7. 2, 





Cotton Rope, white, per 1b ..cseees 
bed MediuM WHItO..cecoscrecessevee LO 








Farm Bells, 40 lbs, from stocKk....cessseee 120 
ag 50“ a PTTTTT TTT 1 FO 

TE Vt, ccscscccave 00 20 (100 TUGccsccccsccess B00 
Grub Hoes, No. 1, per dOZ..cesccsescccevecess 82D 
bad No.2 “ seereeccccccescoree OOO 
Kettles, 20 gallons...cccssseseccecccessecesess 400 
* OD en eadensieenese + 450 
4B gale... --0.----0008850 | 60 zal.. + 9.00 
Blacksmith Bellows, 2 inch ,., h 40 
“ BRANCH oercccccccce 6 CO 


Nai'’s cut, Richmond, Va.— 


3d headed, (At Market Prices). 
6d “ o Oy 
Wid “ “ td 
20d Ld “ i) 
40d “ rn 
4a a “ “ 
8d “ “ ‘ 
12d bad . a 
60d - - Ld 
6d finished ? spe 
8d te “ “ 
10a Aid a) “ 
12d a ” “ 
COOK STOVES 


No. 7, 18-inch......1000| No. 7, 20-inch..,...1] 0 
No, 8, 18-inch ....,11 00] No. 8, 20-Inch,....,12 0 
Fire backs for ADOVE....++++50s seeeceeee *s a 

The following ware goes with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, ) Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, i Tes 
Kettle. 1 Long Frying Pan,1 Round Frying Pau 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Covers 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 


BUGGY HARNESS. 


(zood vaiue) fo 
$5 20 All styles 
grades and price 


of buggy, car 
riage and waxct 
harnesa, 


No, 5-tooth, plain 
oe oe 


ORGANS (delivered at an 


ten years. 
Parlor, Style 80... 42 00 | Style 
Chapel “ ® 


Upright, Styiel. .-150 00 


H.H.combined** “ 


T. 8S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. ¥. | Dixie, plain............ se reereceereseceeee 
* with plain wheel ...cccssseseseses 
A GREAT OFFER, “ —H.H. combined with plain wheel 


Combined harrow and Cultivator. ..esses 


Garden wheel hoe, complete— 


For lever adjustment attachments on 
add 50c. 


above : 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. ..secses 


Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 


Baldwin No. 1, 6-in Knives ....csssseeeee 


propeller, cutters, 8-in, Knives 


Smith's patent lever straw ogtter, secces 
wo “7 Lid . “ es, 
Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C. 


Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 


Dixie, with fan... 
Buckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye - 


Clinton OF COMMON.....cccesseeeseceseves 


Black Hawk corn sheller...cccccceseseee 
Roofing— 


prices. Write for special prices, 


ere sta- 
tion in North Carolina. arranted for 


eeseneesace 


40 
++» 43 00 | Style 15, Chapel., 
Prices including instruction book 
stool):— 


PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 


in N.C. 


+0171 00 
Sewing Machines— 


Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 
a 


tachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. Ali latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every icu- 
lar. Warranted by manufacturers for 
10 years, caretally, ustec, sent Foe 
immediate use. Price, freight paid io 
any railroad station fn North Caro- 











Washing Machines— 


Boss, NO Liseseeseeeee7 00 






B.ccccccccess® OO Bll * Beccoces 
ad baa Dicsaneonese 00 & * eeeeeees 
Wringers-- 

Bowe NO. B34. o000000000cc000 wore neeteesesesoeey 
Boss * 1y eocovcencececens 
Relief * 22., oneeensccecens 
Relief ** 33., eoeeesesecers 


Buggies— 

Our Leader, with top, seccecssosseveesecs 
Our Leader, BIAOUL OP.» soesrererereees 
No, 7}, Side Springs, without top...ee. 
No. 7, Side Springs, Canopy Top....seees 
No. 122, “Our Hummer,” Canspy TOD. ss0+« 





Buggies and Other Vehicles at 





Lowest Piices, 


Write for catalogue, 
Two-horse Dump Carte with Patent Ad- 


4 85 | Dixie,without fan. 





INSURANCE! 
Axes per dozen 
; ; Car Clipper, 446 to 546 IDS wesececcrseceeerene+ $4 50 
Lorg tenure tenants wanted. — Cham ay 6 *, Ser cceeE sien canee 5 00 
Red arrior ** = Aeeeeeecereeneeseses 6 60 
e Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 

rape ines Iron Age No. 1, plain ..cccscscecccccceses 

Iron Age, with plain wheel....ceceseees: 

Descriptive and Price List free. ~ Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 


mows, now 
SSS2ESR52 


Double wheel ......6 00 | Single wheel .......4 & 
“  Jewel..5 25 ad Gem..4 


ee 


wa .0059 
S2ZskS 


Cotion Rope, white, per lb...eccssssssesesvee 1246 
oo  MMOMITM: WHITE, crccevecersoceesskl 


BOO 


4 
60 
00 


All kinds of fron, tin and felt roofing at low 


48 0 
co ® 


Style Zi cceerrcc0eel60 GO 
Style 4.ccccevceee103 & 


LIMB cecccccrecccceccccccccccccccccccesceese 3 18 u 

Furniture— 
No. a Suit Oak Antique, 3 pieces...... ooo SIRS 
No. 24, pid ya " evrevevees ) 
No. 28, Pd " ved eccceseces 14.00 
No. 40, a bi ” eocccseeee B00 
No. 62, * Polished * eeeccecees DOU 
No. 60, $e " ba eccccccees GOL00 
No. 70, * a ” cooccsccce GOuUN 
Spiral Springs... $2.50 to $4. 
Woven ’ saath 150 to 2.00 
SAtS...000-crcence + LO to 1L& 


justable Saddles and YoKe,..ssssseseeeeet 42 25 


Ocala Road Carts 
Harrows— 
Clark's CULAWAY ssssecceccececcvcenecsenes 


COCOR ERT ER OTE SER Ee eee EeBeeeL , 


11 58 


17 60 


I 


Ocala Wagons (F. O. B.) Factory. 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein. ....0.. § 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein.,.,.,..; 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein. ....,, 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein...,, . 
One-horse, | 1-4 inch steel axle,, 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle., 
Two-horse, | 1-2 inch steel axle., 
horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle...... 


All wagons are furnished with box bea 1x 
two ceptions and one | soring seat. If brake tt 
wan 50. an wan 

deduct for bed $5.50, for seat $LOO. noe Wanere 


N, C. Official Farmers’ Alliance @ 
. ae Ac., 2% per cent. pg RF ed 


ive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phes, 


Ac., 2 per cent. Am., 1 r cent tash.) 
N.C. Official Farmers’ Fanos Acid Phosphate. 
(13 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 

ee BUY NO 


Write for prices. 






BABRERBR 
SSSSSSES 


ves 


Mill Stones (best N. C. Grit), write for prises 


Buckets— 


2 hoop, painted ...$1 20 8 hoo: eeeeecorsoens 
Shenk Weems teunde ite 8 hoop peeaeeeer, 


Horseshoes, per keg, all sizes..... 848 
Maule sh bad = eeese 400 
Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per lb. 10 
” “Anchor, per ID ..sccscceess 1BE 
The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age" 


Cultivators and -Harrows and can save yer 
money. 





Brethren having anything to sell, as wall 
those wishing to buy do well to consult the 


Agency. 
PLOWS, 


4 50 | No.7 DD ccccccsss 808 
1 65 | No. 11, Dixie....... 810 
ecocccccce 1 2B Watt DE eeececce 60 


Plows No. 8, F F., 
Ty No. 5, “ om 

Boy D... 

Castings for above, per 100 1b8.....seee008 





— 


There is no doubt 
“hat our ORGANS 
are equal to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and touch, 
durability, and ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. They are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
liable concern and 
Aiea warranted for 10 
ws years, 

- evens, ie msiog ool and instruc- 
ion elive at any railroad 
station in North Carolina). J 


Price, $43 to $50, 


URDER NOW! 


SHOES 








Made in Our Own Factory 


Grass and Clover Seeds, Fer- 
tilizera, Hardware, Farming Utensils, 
Plows and Castings, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farm 
Bells, Cook Stoves, Feed Cut- 








ters, Harrows, Hay Presses, Oore 
Shellers, Cotton Seed Crush- 

ers, Heavy and Fancy Groceries, Fus- 
niture, Sewing Machines, 

Washing Machines, Musical Instru: 
ments, Barbed and Plain Wire, 


Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guna, 
Powder, Shot, Loaded Shell, 





Etc., Etc., Etc. 











Nae Eye at A RE aD 












' 8 


FO —__________________ 
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Nashville, Tenn., at seventy five cents 
per bushel. 

5. The wheat grown in the South is 
winter wheat, and this usually, evenin 
Chicago markets, brings from two to 
three cents more per bushel than epring 
wheat. Still another reason, already 
adverted to in this paper, is the keep 
ing qualities of the flour made from 
Southern grown wheat, which is there- 
fore preferred for intertropical ship- 
ments. 

6. Another great reason why wheat 
growing in the South will continue to 
be profitable is the assured cheapness 
of commercial fertiliz:rs. The ap 
parently inexhaustible beds of phos- 
phates found in South Carolina and 
Florida, and especially the discovery 
of the great stratified phosphate beds 
of Tennessee, is a virtual guarantee of 
an abundance of cheap fertilizers for 
Southern wheat growers for many 
decades to come. Acid phosphates 
may be made in many of the great 
centers of the South and sold at $12 
per ton with a good profit to the man- 
ufacturer. The use of such fertilizers 
will increase the profits of wheat grow 
ing many fold. It should always be 
borne in mind that the profits of any 

crop is the amount realized over and 
above the ccsi of production. If it re- 
quires eight bushels of wheat to pay 
the cost of growing an acre, twenty 
bushels per acre will bring six times 
the profit that ten bushels will, less the 
cost of fertilizers, for ths cost of grow- 
ing any crop must always be deducted 
before the profits begin. The cost of 
acid phosphate per acre should not ex- 
ceed $150. The yield of wheat on 
argillaceous soils is often increased by 
such an application six or eight bush- 
els to the acre. 

7. Ae an incidental profit to wheat 
culture in the South may be mentioned 
the value of the wheat fields for graz 
ing during the winter months. Ia the 
latitude of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia wheat sown in the latter part 
of September or the first week in Oc 
tober will, with eeasonable weather, 
make a thick, verdant mat over the 
ground by the middle of November. 
On such a growth a large number of 
sheep may be carried during the entire 
winter, except when the field is wet, 
without decreasing the yield of grain 
during the following summer. In the 
rich limestone soils of the border States 
it is estimated that one ewe and lamb 
may be kept on one acre of wheat in 
good condition for the four months 
from November 15th to March 15th. 
Ewes having the benefit of green for 
age during the lambing season give 
abundant sustenance by, their deep 
flow of milk to their lambs, which, in 
consequence, are so hastened in their 
growth that they are ready for mar 
ket early in May and sometimes by 
the middle of April. At that season 
they bring big prices in the Northera 
markets and become no inconsiderable 
item in the profits of Southern farm- 
ers. Whare spring wheat is grown no 
such incidental profits can be expected 
or realized. 

That the yield of wheat in the South 
should be so large is astonishing when 
the generally inadequate preparation 
of the soil is considered. In the best 
wheat growing sections of the South 
the land for wheat is usually well pre- 
pared, deeply broken, harrowed and 
sometimes rolled. The seed is put in 
with a drill, which has a fertilizer at 
tachment, which distributes fertilizors 
with the seed. But in nearly all the 
cotton States wheat is scratched in the 
ground after cotton or corn without 
any rebreaking of the land. The sow 
ing is often deferred until near the 
middle of December. 

The best yields of wheat are made 
upon clover or pea fallow. Tobacco 
and peanuts are good forerunners o 
wheat, because they require clean cul- 
ture and the land is kept in fine tilth. 

On very rich, well prepared lands 
one bushel is enough to be sown on an 
acre, if sown early. On thinner soils 
the quantity should be increased, and 
may be increased with profit, up to 
two bushels per acre. Wheat tills 
very little upon poor eoils, even though 
they ba treated with fertilizers. 

‘The proper depth for sowing wheat 
is from one and one half to two inches 
When put in deeper the strength of 
the young plumule is unduly taxed 
while pushing its way to the light, and 
in doing this it may exhaust the sus- 
tenance derived from the starch in the 
grain. Under such conditions the 
young shoot appears above ground 
with a feeble vitality. 

When the sed is planted too close to 
the surface the young plant is liable to 
be killed by dry weather before the 
roots can secure a firm hold in the soil 
The greatest advantage of a drill is in 
distributing the seed evenly and at a 
uniform depth. 

For the making of the largest quan- 
tity of flour wheat should be cut when 
in the dough state or as soon there- 
after as possible. For seed it should 
be permitted to ripen fully. 


OUR SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


The following pen picture of Secre- 
tary Wilson is republished from the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

The most picturesque figure in the 
Cabinet today is James Wilson, of 
Iowa—a typican American, though, 
paradoxically enough, he was born in 
Scotland. Of all the secretaries who 
hold positions under President Mc- 
Kinley, he is the most approachable. 
No dragon guards his outer door, but 
any visitor is welcome to ‘‘walk right 
in” and chat with him. He likes the 
newspaper correspondents, and is fond 
of telling them that he has been for 
many years a working newspaper man 
himself. Indeed this is true enough, 
inasmuch as he was quite famous in 
the West as a writer on agricultural 
subjects long before he entered the 
Cabinet. 

“Sit down, son!” the Secretary will 
say to the newspaper man who may 
chance to look in on him in the hope of 
getting a lit of news. Then he will 
wheel around in his leather covered 
arm-chair and, twirling his eyeglasses 
by the string, will talk off in ten min- 
utes the material for a column of mat- 
ter perhaps, full of striking sugges 
tions, and put in aqiaint and vivid 
way that keeps the correspondent’s 
pencil flying, lest he miss something, 
Mr. Wilson likes to have it under- 
stood that he owes all that he is to the 
soil—that he himielf is a product of in 
telligent farming. One of his stories 
describes how, when he came to this 
country in 1852, from Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, the eldest of a family of four- 
teen children, his father set him to 
work to help improve a few acres of 
rather barren land in Connecticut. 
The eider Wilson thought he knew 
what ‘he land wanted to make it fruit 
ful, and as no bone mills existed in 
those days, he went around in a wagon 
and gathered up all the butchers’ bones 
and such other animal remains that 
could be secured. Then he oblized 
young Jim and his brothers to go to 
work on them with hammers and beat 
them to powder, which was employed 
as a fertilizer with most favorable re 
suits. The Secretary says that this 
bone breaking was the hardest toil he 
ever did in his life. 

Three years later, when he was 
twenty, he went to Iowa, | cating in 
Tama coonty, and started at farming 
for himself. Out there he has long 
been known as ‘Tama Jim,” to dis 
tinguish him from another James Wil 
son. 

While in Congress, where Mr. Wil- 
eon serv-d three terms, he joined Wil- 
liam H. Hatch, of Missouri, at that 
time Obairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, in an effort to secure legis 
lation for the suppression cf that dan 
gerou3 and very contaxgicus disease 
among cattle, pleuro paeumonia, Much 
opposition was offered by the States’ 
Rights people, who did no: approve of 
iaterference by the Federal authorities ; 
but ‘‘Tama Jim” declared that the mis 
chief was spreading, that iis existence 
was concealed it many of the States, 
and that infected animals were even 
to be found in the Districs of Colum- 
bia. To demonstrate his proposition, 
he secured the kiliing of a diseased 
cow on a farm in the District and act 
ually brought a elice of one of its lungs 
to the House in a basket acd passed it 
around for inspection. 


Thanks to his determined efforte, t‘ 
much needed law was at length passed, 
and, as a result, pleuro pneumonia has 
been practically stamped out in the 
United States. It was this legislation 
that mads the Bureau of Animal I[n- 
dustry whatit is today, giving to it 
admiatstrative p)»wer, and enabling 1t 
to control the transpsrtation and quar- 
an“ining of stock, 

Mr. Wilson owns several farms in 
Iowa, twoof which are managed by 
his sons. He is a widower, and his 
household in Washington is conducted 
by his only daughter. As might be 
supposed, he is very prominent in 
agricultural affairs in hisown State, 
and he sometimes says that the four 
years he is spending in Washington 
are only a vacation allowed him by 
the Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa, in which he is Professor of Agri 
culture, holding at the same time the 
position of Director of the agricultural 
experiment etasion connected with 
that institution. When he csages to be 
@ member of the Cabinet he wili go 
back to those duties. 


~ ‘The Poultry ‘Yard -_ 


POULTRY ADVERTISING 
In concluding a paper on this sub- 
ject, read before the Natiunai F .nciér’s 
Aesociation at its recent meeting io 
this city, Frank B. White, of that well 
known agricultural advertising con 
cern, Tne Frank B. White Co., eaid: 
‘“*You must work out your own ad 
vertising salvation and this requires 
backbone, good aad stiff. It is a daring 














nothing gained,” 


proposition, ‘“‘but nothing ventured | 
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of your standing idly by and secing 
the other fellow get all of the buainess 
and wonder why your advertising docs 
not pay you when you are doing it 
hap hazardly, half-beartedly or incom- 
pletely, My advice to anyone contem- 
plating advertising is that they read 
carefully and pors'stsntly the sugyes 
tions on advertising subjects contained 
in our advertising journals; a number 
of good ones are now issued. Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead. 

“There is expended upwards of one 
hundred thousand dollars a year in 
poultry, poultry supplies, incubator 
and brooder lines “of advertising 
through agencies alone. These icsti- 
tutions have all become prosperous 
through advertising. The foundation 
and ground work of their business is 
advertising. Is not that testimony 
enough for you of its worth? 

“You do not have to do a large 
amount of it if you have a few birds, 
but if you have some choice ones, you 
can afford to do a little. Of course 
stock is necessary. I have presumed 
that you knew that. Uslees you have 
something worthy of advertising it 
would not pay you. A poor thing wilt 
never pay as an advertising proposition. 
It may fora moment, but the buying 
public soon takes iis measure. Bitan 
articla of worth nos only pays, bit 
creates and establishes your reputation 
in your particular line of trade and 
carries your good name beyond into 
wider circles, yielding profits in years 
to come.” 

“The man who has a fine bred fowl 
Is not ashamed to show it, 

And if he is the proper kind 

He'll let the people know it. 

But though he advertise his birds 
With all hia strongth and might 
H ’s losing money— wasting words, 
Unless he does it right.” 


HEH DAIRY. 














Inquiries regarding Dairying cheerfully an- 
swered. + 


LE SONS FROM THE SEASON, 


Mr Towle, The Widely Known Authori- 
ty on Dairying Gives Cur Readers Some 
Points. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Not often nas there been a drouth so 
wide epread and severe as during the 
present s:asen. This 1s a large country 
and it can tardly be expected that the 
conditions of climate and temperature 
will be the same at all points, and 
while one portion may be euff:ring 
from want of rain another may have 
enough or even more than seems to be 
required The favorable portion this 
year seen s to be the exception rather 
than the rule, for the dry weather has 
been protracted and severe over & very 
large part of the country. 
Here in Vermont with the exception 
of the month o: Jaly, when there was 
a fair amount of rain, we have had but 
littLe—up to date of writing. As a re- 
sult the drouth is severe, the pastures 
dry and brown, affording scarcely any 
feed, and the water supply fast fanling. 
Notwithstanding this condition of 
things the crops havs been better than 
could have been expected, but the 
pinch is coming now in the caring and 
maturing of the corn crop, which is 
being sensibly affected by the con- 
tinued dry weather. Tais wiil ba par 
ticularly felt waere che cora is to be 
husked As @ result more of the 
crop will undoubtedly be put in the 
silo withcu’ hus :isg, where there are 
such on tae farm. 
The results of thiscontinucd drow bh 
are becoming apparent in the leecenit ¢ 
yield of dairy produc’s, and advance 
in prices for the sums, This shoud 
naturally ba expected and will mos» 
likely continue during the remai: dor 
of the season. Of course we sball ex 
pect to have rain eoon but it will be 
too late to make much d ffsrence in 
the growth of feeds, but a eupply of 
water will be particularly acc2piaole. 
Now at a time when pricesar: favor- 
able for farmers, and particularily 
dairymen, the yield of milk has gone 
down from a fourth toa half on the 
average. Taoere will of course be a 
few exceptions to this where abundant 
provision his been made for cattle feed 
when the pastures fail, buc a more 
than usual amount will be needed, and 





will fail of having eufficient for prop 
erly supplying so great a deficiency. 
Those that are able to do so may ccn- 
sider themaclves very fortunate. 
With the feeding of corn or other 
soiling crops, if there is not an abund 
ance, or even if there is apparently 
enough, the farmer will fiod an ad 
vantage in supplementing this green 
feed witt a moderate amount of grain 
of a nitrogenous character, as wheat, 
bran, ground oats gluten or cotton 
seed, A mixture of these will help to 





, make a better and more satisfactory | 
: should not 8 
and there is no nced , hesitate to dothe best possible under’ ig yours out? Then renew, please 


ration. The dairyman 


it is to be feared that many farmers | 


the circumstances to keep up a fair 
yield of milk, evenif the margin of 
profit appears to be email. 

This is very desirable and in ad- 
dition the cows will be in better con 
dition from the extra care and feed, 
the effects of which will be apparent 
during the coming winter. 

There should be a lesson learned 
from this year’s experience, and that 
is the importance of making abundant 
provision for the wants of the dairy. 
Where this is done there will be some 
thing to rely on as it is wanted each 
year, and more so when an extraordi 
nary pinch comes, as it has this season. 

There need be no fear of loss in thie 
if allof the crops grown for the pur 
pose are not wanted for f eding greer, 
as the surplus can be cured and kept 
for future us3. Now is the time for 
making arrangements for another 
year. 

Prep2re, for a good out put of crops 
suitable for feeding to the cows green 
and to cure or better atill put in the 
silo, for late fall and win‘er use, and 
nct3 if the results of such management 
are not eminently profiitable and satis 
factory. E R TowLe 

Franklin county, Vermont. 


————— ea 


EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. 


The eleventh bulletin on ‘‘Experi 
ment Station Werk” is now in press 
and willsoon be issued by the U.8 
D:partment of Agricuiture as Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin N92. 103 

Twelve subjscts are discussed. The 
first calle attention to the danger from 
exccssive irrigation and gives the rem 
edy. The second treats of the cross poll- 
ination of plums, and the third of close 
root pruning of trees. Tuese are fol 
lowed by articles on ‘“‘The Oxeye 
Daisy,” ‘Poisoning by Wild Cherry 
Leaves,” “Preserving Eggs in Water- 
glass,” ‘‘The Period of Gastation in 
Cows,” “The Long Clam,” ‘‘Silage for 
Horses and Hogs,” ‘‘Commercial But- 
ter Cultures Used in Connection with 
Pasteuriz3d Cream,” and ‘'The Stave 
Silo.” Tne last mentioned article says 
that the stave silo is the most practi- 
cal and euccess’ul silo which can be 
constructed and gives suggestions re- 
garding the constructicn of such silos, 
together with four illustrations show- 
ing sections of the silo and general ap 
pearance of the comp'eted structure. 

Copies may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Sicretary of Agriculture, 

————9 + oe 

“Live fence poets” are becoming 
fashionable in the rural dis:iricts of 
Tennessee. Instead of plantirg out 
posts the farmers plant trees to sup- 
port their fences. The trees grow 
large enough in from four to six years. 





SRRROTS Ria ae a We TE el Re 
tHiorse Qwners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


. an 7 ASafe Speedy aud Positive Care 
The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the piace of all liniments tor mild or severe action. 
nid Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL GAUTERY 
ond Cattle, : RY 
OR FIRING. Imposstbie to produce scar or blemish. 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price “ per bottle. Sold by druggists, or 
fent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, | 
°HR LAWRENCKE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland oO. 
FGI SE TR Ee ee ay 








CiEANING SILVER, 

Instead of scouring and rubbing each 
piece of silver separately, the whole 
service c1n be cleaned in afew minutes 
as eff -ctively. After each meal the gil 
ver should bs put in a pan. (sent ee 
pecisily for the purporsr), and covered 
with luke warm ~vater. to which a tea 
spoon: fulof Gols Duat Washing Pord:r 


‘is added; set the pan on the range ua 


til the water geta to boiling point. tren 
lift out each piera with a wire spocn 
and lav on a soft linen cloth, wiping 
them quickly with a chrmoi: skin. 
The pi-ces eo cleanad will be highiy 
polished and l o« like naw, 










are subject te 
peculiar ills. The 
right remedy for 
babies’ 11ls—especially 
worms and stomach 
disorders—is 
Frey’s Vermifuge 
—has cured children for i0 years. Send 
for illus, boek about the ills and the 
remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. 
-E. & 8S. FREY, Baltimore, M. D. 
——<—<$~ 











TO $100.00 A MONTH FOR 


ge. BRIGHT 
s LO. hu-tler for special position Good } 
chance for advanceme t: no capitaler expe: i- 

, Cure req ured. K. & K. Wanufacturi_g Cu., ts 
N. 6th St., thilaue!poia Pa, 








SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
N SALE 
At Reduced Price 

A $25 Scholarship in Eastman Ruai 
ness Uclieze, Px ughkeepsie, New Yurk 
(May be used either at the college or 
by taking the correspondenes course 
at your own hom’), forsale at reduced 
price, Write, if interested. Address, 

Care of Progressive Furmer., 
Raleigh, N. ©. 








hows when your subserption waa oul. 


The date of the label om thia paper | 
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Own 






Cover » Your - 


eriug only takes one minute. No swing. 


as well as aclever woman. 
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Fella “Roof: 






$700 











Don't throw away your old one- make it anew oe for $1.00. No. 22 vitty 
a clumsy Man can Co itas | AdjustableR. “ 







for anew § 
|| UNION D 
ie? & 


~ Umbrella. | TWHesi 


Mecover- 


—, 





TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 





by return mail— no questions asked. 


seated tate 


Send us $1 and we will mail yon. PREP 

Union Twilled Silk, 26-1: ch “adjustable Ross 
(28-inch, $'.25; 32-inch. $1.50). vite 
ali you expect d or hopeu tor, return AT OUR EXYENSE and get your money back 


Ifthe “R 


oof" is not 





day and you will be glad that you know about 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., 396-398 Broadway, New York 


ER my 


WHAT TO DO..--Tats,che maine Up inches tour Qambrelie, oust a 


State if the center rod_is of 


wood. Fn!l instructions for putting on the cover will be sent with all orders aneciat re 
list of different sizes and qualities mailed on request. » Our special Price 
Send for our free book *‘Umbrella Economy” anyway. 


Your umbrella will wear out oo 





PIGS WANTED! 


WANTED-—To buy s pair of Y>r'- 
shire Pigs. Address, L. A. Craig, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 








THE NATIONAL FARMERS Al: 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL, 
UNION, 


President J. O. Wilbor: , Old Point, 


Vice-President—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 

Secretary -'Treasurer—A. B. Weich. 
Victor, N. Y 


LECTURERS. 


J. P. Sossamon, Charictte, N. C. 
J.C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 

NATIONAL SXEOCUTIVE COMMITTER. 

W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Audrew’s 
Settlement, Pa.; John Breinig, June. 
tion, W. Va.; D P. Duncan, Coium.- 
bia. 8. C.; C. W. Gravit, Mandana, 
N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLI 

President—W. A. Graham, Mach- 
pelah. N C, 

Vice President—J. S. Mitchell, Win- 
ton, N C 

Secretary: Treasurer and State Busi- 
ae Agent—T. B. Parker, Hilisboro, 


‘Locturer—Dr. V. N. Seawell, Villa- 
now, N C. 
———e 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Door keeper—Geo, T. Lane, Greers- 
boro, N. C 
Sergesnt at-Arms—D. W. Watson, 
Maywood, N. © 
Trustee Busines: Azency Fund—W. 
A. Graham, Macrpelan, N. ©. 
Stewari—J. C. Bain, Wade, N C 
EXECUTIVE COMMIITEE OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS sTsTE ALLIANCE 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 
N.C. 
W. A. Graham, (Ex-:fficio), Mach 
pelah, N. © 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. C. 
STATE ALLIANCE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
J. T. B. Hoover, Hillaboro, N. C. 
©. C. McLellan, Godwin, N. C. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, N. C. 


S“ACLUB RATES.&~ 


That we may be more enlightened as 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our great country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlastingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. The price in the parenthesis 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with THE Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER for one year. Re- 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone, $1.08 
Twice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1.00) 1.7: 
Weekly Practical Farmer (LAO) 1.75 
Thrice a-Weea New York World. (1.00) 1.90 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 1.35 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution. (1.u0) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, Courier-Jour- 

na (i) 1 40 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (50) 140 
Semi Monthly Farm and Fireside, (50) 1.40 
Monthly Woman's Home Cow panion, (1.00) 1 65 


Weekly Farmers’ Voice (1.60) 1.75 

We will club for you with any paper published 
andsave you money. If y«u want any other 
#g icultural paper. write us. If you want the 
Atlantic Mor thly, Scribner’s, M«« lure’s o any 
other magazine, let us know. If you wish the 
Youth's Companion. Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturcay Evcnuiog Post or any otver standard 
home periodical ask u: for prices !f you want 
a! y daily papers. any religious pul cations or 
any other sort cf periodical sed us your list. 
We cau save you money. whetker we get your 
order inconnection with your renewal or not. 
Corresp ndence invited. 

If you wish more than one paper 
write for special rates For instance. 
we send twice a-week Courier Jourpal. 
{the weekly Progressive Farmer, the 
;8emi monthly Home end Farm and 
{the monthly Gentlewoman all one year 
for only $2 15 

Norge —In forwarding subscriptions 
te other publicate na, we only act ae 
the agent of the subscriber, and afie: 
we bave paid over the subscription 
our raeponsibility ceases. Failure to 
reeelve magezine or. paper, changs of 
address, etc, should be reported di 
rectly to the publisher, not to us, 

We are also prepared to furnish the 
following books at prices named: 
14 I Rootw’s A. B.C. of Bea 








CRUNR. So eas os anc se ews $1 25 
| Henry Stewart’s The Domes 
ee eee ere 1 50 
{Principl:s of Agrievliure... 1 25 

Voorhers’ Book on Fertilizers, 1.00 


Practical Agriculture tra: 80 
Write for price of any book you 
, desire, 





LIGHTNING WELL MACHY: 


ee 


Hunt's Consumotion and Bronchitis Cu, . 


Cures when ali else fails. Write ¢ 
testimorials which prove the ir: 
of this statement. This won, 

remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo F 
Hunt, Lexington, N. ©. Price #, 
conts per bottle. For sale by g)j 
drugeists, 


We Are Introducing 






t 












in every locality where we have no agent. g 
low prices. Don’t wait. 


Osgood ScaleCo, 99 CentraiSt . Binghamton Ny. 





IS THE STANDARD, 
STEAM PUMPS, AIR LIFTS. ff 
Paw 


GASOLINE ENGINES !% 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR (AB |e 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS “Sa"35° 
AURORA.ILL.- CHICAGO.- DALLAS, TEX 





MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporats: 


aati 
A little factory for only $6.00. or use on ano: r 
cook stove. No extraexpense for fuel, Easily 


Evaporates BDElee pears, peaches, all | 
sma i fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin and = ):4+ 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. A 


A great se ler 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. Co., 
(Mention this paper.) qe 


Farm Journal Free! 


To any new yearly eubscriber 
who desires it, or to any one 
who sends us $3 in subscrip- 
tions we will send The Farm 
Journal of Philade}phia free 
from time subscription is re 
ceived until December, 19(03— 
nearly fiveyears. A bigcffer\ 
Don’t miss it! Address: 

The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





PBA. FS] )BULED 
Ps &. « ‘ 
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(eH S.AL. = Ss: 
\y Al 
Ca RY 
Xa at 4) y) SERVICE 
QURLE LILY SER 
ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS. 
WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 
—AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 
' Q 
Schedule in Effect August 16, 108%, 
SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 403. No. 41: 
Ar. Raleigh, bid *216am *34( pa 
Ar. Santord, i 833am 45050 
Ar Southern Pines, 423am 6d%pm 
Ar. Hamiet, 507am 671 
Ar. Wadesboro, ” 653 am 8llpr 
Ar. Monroe - 643am = ¢ 6pm 
Ar. Wilmington, eae eee #12 (dpm 
Ar. Chariotte, — 7” *7 dV am *10 9 pa 
Ar. Chester, #8 Wam *1U 56 pm 
Lv. Coiumbia, C. N. & UR. R. ....... *6 0) pm 
Ar, Clinton, 8s. AL. *945am *1214 aD 
Ar. Greenwood, ad 1035 am 1 07 aD 
Ar. Abbeville, sd 11 08 am 1 35 aD 
Ar. Elberton, sad 1207 pm = 2 43 aw 
Ar. Athens, od 113 pm 3 45am 
Ar. Winder, an 156pm 42480 
Ar. Atlanta. (Centraltime) 2450pm 5am 
Ar. RALKIGH, *2.16 am #3,54 pu 
NORTHBOUND, 
(Central time) No. 402. No. #. 
Ly. Raleigh, * *2l6am 11280 
Ar. Henderson, Ded 828 am *125 po 
Lv. “ 328am 1 (5p 
Ar. Durham, + +782am +4 16 po 
Lv. Durham, bal +7 00 a +10 19 ab 
Ar. Weidon, ph “55am  *2 55 pu 
Ar. Richmond, A.C. L. 8 20 a q 35 PD 
Ar. Washington. Penn.R. iz 123lpm Usk pe 
Ar. Baltimore, = 146 pm =i san 
Ar Philadelphia, ” 3 50 pm 3 0 ae 
Ar. New York. bad *623 pm ‘*6 5s at 
Ar. Portsmouth, S.A.L.  T2am 5272 
Ar. Norfolk, * *736am *5 35 7h 
*Dalily. *Daily Ex. Sunday. _ / 
“The Atlants 


Nos. 402 and 403,-- 258 25% 


Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers 4! 
Coaches between Washington and Atisnt® 
also Pullman Sleepers between Portsmout 
and Chester, 8. C, 


“The 8S, A. L. Ex 

Nos. 31 and 48,-- rn. Solid Trai 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Porté 
mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers > 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections * 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile, New . 
laans, Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanooe® 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 


For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply to 


Raleigh, N. © 
H. 8 LEARD, Tf. P A. 
Z. P. SMiTH, C. T. A. 
. H. W. B, GLOVER, 
siient and Gen'i Mer. Trafic Ms 





) 8. ALLEN, . 

Gen’! vase. 4a! 

General Orfice, 
PORTSMOUTH. VA 


— 





Can you look the label of you pape’ 
squarely in the face? If you canne 
it is because your subscription remaiw 





unpaid, 
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